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EDITORIAL communications on subjects 
connected with nurseries, 
other phases of commercial horticulture a 
welcomed by the editor. Also articles on the 
subjects and papers prepared for conventions 


of nursery associations 


ulture of 
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LANDSCAPING THE HOME. 


The nurseryman or landscape con 
tractor undertakes the land 
scaping of home grounds has a doubly 
dificult problem in seeking to pro 
duce a plan which will lead to artistic 
results and at the same time embody 
the which the customer is 
Some are expert in 





who 


sure to present. 
this, and their landscape business is 
most ful in consequence. To 
many others it is a constant and vex 
ing problem. 

Help toward its solution is pre 
sented in the article in this issue by 
Donald J. Bushey. His treatment of 
the subject here will in itself com 
mend him to readers. He will be re 
called further by some who heard his 
talk on “The Development of Small 
Home Grounds” at the Ohio nursery 
men’s short course in January. While 
he is now at Columbus, he is well 
known in New York state, where he 
was extension assistant professor in 
the department of floriculture and or 
namental horticulture at Cornell Uni 
versity, which post he will resume 
next summer. 

Further articles on landscape prob 
lems will appear in the American 
Nurseryman, thus extending the de 
partments in which it 
serve the industry. 


endeavors to 


NURSERY REGISTRATION. 


Report comes from Great Britain 
that the executive council of the Hor 
ticultural Trades Association is con 
sidering a bill for the purpose of 
compulsory registration of nursery 
men, with a view to preventing un 
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trained persons from entering the 
those persons 


The plan is 


some 


trade and controlling 
who are already in it 
under study, and it may be 
time before an actual step is taken 
The proposed would 
carry with it prohibition of unregis 


selling 


registration 


persons producing or 


Under registration, 


tered 
garden products 
qualified beginners could be put into 
the trade and unqualified undesirables 
could be kept out of it. Regulation 
of the trade government su 
pervision would result, with the ex 


under 


pected elimination of that competi 
tion which a late H. T. A. president 
used to describe as from “dukes and 
dustmen.” They have their counte1 
parts in this country 1n estate own 
ers and street-car conductors 
Registration is applied to various 
professions, in this and other coun 
tries, such as doctors, dentists, nurses, 
teachers, barbers and others, perhaps 
more numerous than we realize. The 
occupation of calls for 
knowledge and_ skill comparable to 


nurseryman 


those in some other professions 


Nurserymen are already licensed 
by the states in this country, but that 
is with reference to the health of their 
plants that little 
control, though it is generally recog 


nized that 


Beyond there is 


some would be desirable 


READERS CAN HELP. 


A good many 
long believed that their industry could 
a magazine which would be 


nurserymen have 
support 
truly representative and which would 
capably serve them and promote their 
interests. Because of that belief, the 
present publisher took over the Amer 
ican Nurseryman about two years ago 
and has since been building to that 
objective. A good many kind letters 
from subscribers, more frequent with 
the passing months, have indicated 
that some headway has been made 

“Some years ago we did not care 
very much whether we received the 
paper or not and sometimes did not 
open the copy,” writes one promi 
nent nurseryman, “but I can assure 
you that now we look forward to each 
issue, as it always has a great deal of 
interesting and helpful information 
and news about the nursery trade and 
profession.” 


After the havoc of the depression, 


many an organization has had to re 


store its fortunes and rebuild its pres 


tige. Quicker appreciation of the 
efforts made will speed the process, ti 
the advantage of all. 

So readers who think well of the 
service this magazine is performing 
now can aid its extension and enlarge 
ment by calling it to the attention of 
The fea 

like 
equal 


fellow 
which 


their 
tures 
that expressed above are of 
value to other nurserymen not now 
Tell your neighbor and 


nurserymen 


Cl ymmand interest 


subscribers. 
other friends in the trade to subscribe. 


VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM 
STERILE. 


Nurserymen will do their custom 
ers a favor by recommending Vibur 
num tomentosum sterile, reproduced 
on the front cover, in place of the 
commoner V. Opulus sterile when a 
snowball bush is wanted, as the for 
mer has larger heads of flowers and 
much richer foliage. Furthermore, 
the thick, dark green leaves of the 
Japanese snowball, tomentosum 
sterile, are rarely stunted or curled by 
attacks of aphis, which almost al 
ways mar the appearance of the three 
lobed, light green leaves of the com 
mon snowball, Opulus sterile. 

The subject of these notes is best 
known in the trade as V. tomentosum 
plicatum, and it is sensible to use this 
name rather than that of the latest 
botanical classification, because of the 
that would surely 
if sterile were used in both cases 


confusion result 
Tomentosum sterile is not so hardy 
but the 
used in parts 

It has a maximum 


as the common. snowball, 


former can be most 
of the country. 
height of eight feet, whereas Opulus 
sterile usually grows ten to twelve feet 
high. The use of softwood cuttings 
is the best method of propagating the 


Japanese snowball. 








Secretaries of nurserymen’s or- 
ganizations, local, state or regional, 
are urged to send in announcements 
and reports of meetings and other 
activities. The trade the country 
over turns to The American Nurs’ 
eryman for this news, and you will 
aid your own association by putting 
it before them. The inclusion of as 
complete news as possible in this 
widely read magazine will be a most 
effective means of trade unity. 
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Landscape Planning for Home Grounds 


Factors to Be Considered by the Landscape Designer in 
Producing Attractive Plan for Client—By Donald J. Bushey 


Before planting the ornamental 
trees, shrubs and flowers on home 
grounds, it is best to do some care- 
ful planning. A complete survey 
must be made of the property under 
consideration. Photographs of each 
of the four elevations of the house 
or the architect's blue prints are 
usually of great value. A talk with 
the property owner to learn his re- 
quirements and desires, what garden 
features he wishes to incorporate in 
the plan and the use to which the 
property must be put, will fortify 
the designer with the information 
necessary to proceed with the plan. 

The lawn areas around the house 
should be carefully studied. The 
front lawn should provide an ade- 
quate setting for the house. To ac- 
complish this result, the side border 
plantings must not encroach on the 
width of the house. On a narrow 
lot this is sometimes impossible, but 
where space is available, the width 
of the front lawn at the street side- 
walk should be greater than the 
width of the house. The side and 
rear lawn spaces will be governed by 
the size and shape of the property. 

If the depth of the front lawn is 
not great, thirty-five feet or less, no 
large growing trees should be 
planted in this area. The street 
trees will be sufficient. Other trees 
on the property may be placed to 
provide a background for the house 
and to give shade where desired. 

In general, the location of the 
shrub plantings may be classified as, 
first, the foundation or base planting 
for the house, and second, the bor- 
der plantings. The base planting 
will soften the straight architectural 


lines of the house and form a transi- 
tion from the lawn to the walls of 
the building. It will draw attention 
to the doorway and other architec- 
tural features and hide any unsightly 
parts that may be present. Plants to 
be used in this base planting must be 
carefully selected and placed. Any 
plant to be used here that is not 
carefully chosen with regard to its 
mature height and spread, foliage 
texture, character of branching and 
color of the flower, will be recog- 
nized as an error more quickly than 
in any other place on the property 
except, possibly, a specimen plant in 
a formal garden. No definite rule 
could be set down for the base plant- 
ing of all houses or even houses that 
are similar in architecture. Other 
factors such as sidewalks or drives 
near the house make it necessary to 
use special care in selecting the best 
plant for this situation. For general 
purposes, a low-branching shrub or 
group of shrubs of medium to tall 
mature size should be placed near 
the outside corners of the main 
structure. If the space is limited, the 
foliage height near the corners may 
be obtained by planting a vine in- 
stead of a shrub in this location. A 
vine that twines for support should 
be used on a frame house, while a 
self-supporting vine may be used on 
one of solid construction. 
Depending upon the size and type 
of the front entrance, a shrub or 
group of shrubs of medium to low- 
growing habit may be used on each 
side. If the house has a narrow 
front elevation, these two groups of 
foliage, with the groups at the front 
corners, may be sufficient for the 


front base planting. For a house 
that is wider, one or two groups of 
low-growing shrubs may be judi- 
ciously placed between the entrance 
and the corner planting. Care 
should be taken not to use tall- 
growing shrubs where they will ob- 
scure interesting architectural fea- 
tures and low windows. This same 
general idea can be used on all four 
sides of the house to complete the 
base planting. 

Attention may now be centered on 
the border plantings and the lawn 
spaces, flower gardens or flower bor- 
ders and the garden furnishings. No 
two properties will be designed ex- 
actly alike, and there is usually more 
than one plan that will be suitable 
for a given property. The desire of 
the property owner must always be 
kept in mind by the designer, and 
his job is to fulfill his client's wishes, 
incorporating them in a complete 
well planned grounds. The border 
plantings, as the name indicates, will 
inclose the property and, in some in- 
stances, extend into the lawn spaces 
to separate the grounds into the va- 
rious outdoor living rooms. On city 
properties, where the house is placed 
near the street sidewalk and the 
front lawn space is limited, it is 
usually best not to have a hedge or 
border planting in front just inside 
the street sidewalk. This is espe- 
cially true on streets where open 
lawns dominate the rest of the resi- 
dences on the street. Front border 
plantings are more in keeping when 
used on suburban or estate proper- 
ties where more space is available 
and privacy desired. 

On city home grounds space is usu- 
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ally the limiting factor, and vine- 
covered fences or trimmed hedges 
may be used for the side and rear 
borders. Of these two treatments, 
the fence or trellis covered with 
flowering vines is usually to be pre- 
ferred because some flower may be 
obtained and the appearance is less 
formal. It will also require less care 
if the construction of the fence or 
trellis is such that it will not need 
to be replaced in a few years. If a 
trimmed hedge is to be used, a plant 
that is entirely hardy should be se- 
lected. Too often we see a few or 
all of the plants in a hedge killed 
to the ground during a severe win- 
ter, and several years are required to 
repair the damage done. Either the 
hedge or the vine-covered trellis will 
form an effective border if it is prop- 
erly done. 


If there is ample space, an infor- 
mal border planting is the best solu- 
tion for the average grounds. A 
wide range of plant species may be 
used in this type of planting. The 
placement of each shrub in the 
group will be governed principally 
by its mature size. The flower color, 
time of bloom and foliage texture 
are other factors to consider. Con- 
tinuous bloom throughout the year 
is desirable, but, inasmuch as the 
flowering season for most woody 
plants is short, this factor may be 
subordinated to good foliage. 


The informal border should be 
composed of at least a double row of 
shrubs at the narrowest places and 
four to six shrubs deep where the 
width is greater. Thus a curved 
edge with bays and projections is ob- 
tained, which will add considerably 
to the interest of the planting. The 
border should not only be irregular 
in the outline of the plan, but also 
irregular in elevation. The latter is 
obtained by using _ tall-growing 
shrubs in the rear of this planting 
and low-growing shrubs in front. 
Those used in the back part may 
vary in mature height from six to 
twelve or even twenty feet. This 
will produce an irregular skyline, 
which is to be desired. The lower- 
growing shrubs in front of the bor- 
der may be replaced with perennial 
flowers in places where this addi- 
tional color is desired. A complete 
border of flowers may be used in 
front of the shrubs at the option of 
the property owner if the conditions 
of soil and shade are favorable. 


If a flower garden is to be devel- 
oped on the property, a detailed 
study should be made of the possible 
areas in which this feature may be 
located. First, the flower garden 
must be located where it will receive 
the sun for at least half of the day. 
The ground may be level or slightly 
sloping, and the soil should be light, 
friable and fertile. When these fac- 
tors have been met, an effort should 
be made to locate the garden in a 
place where it will afford the great- 
est pleasure. To accomplish this, it 
should be closely associated with the 
house or a frequented part of the 
grounds. It may be placed so it is 
seen to advantage from the windows 
of one of the living rooms of the 
house or from a porch, terrace or 
lawn on which garden furniture has 
been placed. 

Although the plan of this garden 
will be largely determined by the 
character of the space that is avail- 
able for it, the desire of the owner 
should be fulfilled if it is possible to 
do so and still conform to good de- 
sign. He should be given an oppor- 
tunity to suggest what furnishings 
he would like to have in the garden. 
He may want a pool, pergola, gar- 
den seat, bird bath or sundial, or a 
combination of two or more of these 
features. If possible, these things 
should be combined into a_har- 
monious plan. 

A slight slope in the ground may 
be used to advantage by moving 
some soil and making the garden on 
two levels with steps connecting 
them. A change in elevation such 
as this adds considerable interest. 
This drop or rise in elevation must 
be located so it will not divide the 
garden into two parts unless the area 
is large enough to warrant it. In a 
large area each of the two parts 
should be a complete unit in itself. 

A large lawn may be developed in- 
formally with curved lines outlining 
the flower or shrub border. For 
small gardens a straight-line develop- 
ment is more economical of the space 
and usually is more attractive. The 
garden developed along _ straight 
lines may or need not be strictly for- 
mal in appearance, depending upon 
the planting design or the arrange- 
ment of the flowers in the beds. If 
the plants are symmetrically placed, 
the general effect will be formal, but 
if the plants are irregularly placed, 
the character will be informal. In 
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this way it is possible to obtain anf 


informal effect in a garden devel- 
oped along straight lines. 

The choice and placing of the gar. 
den furniture are of great importance. 
To illustrate this, rustic stone 
benches will be in keeping if placed 
in an informal garden, and cut stone 
or planed lumber benches in the for- 
mal garden. Resting places such as 
these are usually best located where 
they will command a pleasant view 
of the garden. Symmetrical form in 
the arrangement of the flower beds 
demands symmetrical placing of the 
garden furniture, but if the beds 
are arranged with less precision, a 
wider range of positions. for the fur- 
niture is possible. The whole effect, 
whether it be a formal or informal 
planting, 


furniture will make the garden not 
only attractive but livable and, when 
carefully done, will produce a har 
monious whole. 

These general ideas, or an elabo- 
ration of them, changed and adapted 
to meet the requirements of the prop: 


erty in question may be a starting J 


point from which a plan may be de: 
veloped. The landscape contractor 
must be equipped with imagination 
and resourcefulness in order to make 
practical suggestions for the im 
provement of a property. He will 
be able to sell an idea, not plants. 
His plants will be a necessary part 
in carrying out the plan, and a large 
order often results from an inspira: 
tion which will lead to a practical 
and more attractive arrangement of 
a client’s home grounds. 


YOUNGSTERS PLANT TREES. 


The extent to which tree planting 
on farms is undertaken through the 
rising generation is indicated by the 
statement that New York farm boys 
and girls will plant 1,601,000 trees 
this spring, bringing their total’ plant: 
ing of the past ten years to 10,436, 
000 trees, covering about 10,000 
acres. 

The conservation department fur’ 
nishes each beginner in forestry in 
the 4-H clubs and in schools of vo 
cational agriculture with 1,000 free 
trees to be used for reforestation only. 
The trees to be planted largely in 
clude Scotch pine, red pine, Norway 
spruce, white cedar, Japanese larch 
and black locust. 
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Desirable Species of Anemones 


Forms of Windflowers Which Might Well Be Added to 
Limited List Now Offered by Nurserymen—By C. W. Wood 


Writing so recently as 1931, one 
of our leading horticultural authors, 
with as much plant experience as 
any other amateur in the country, 
bemoaned the fact that “despite the 
improved conditions for collecting 
rock plants in this country, certain 
kinds are still extremely scarce 
among us and well-nigh unprocur- 
able: among these are the anemo- 
nes.” If one is to judge from the 
small number of kinds that appear 
in our plant lists, the same condition 
prevails today. This seems to point 
to an opportunity for a large num- 
ber of growers to fill an urgent need 
in present-day horticulture and, 
while so doing, to help their own 
bank balances. And the job would 
not be nearly so difficult as it would 
be in the case of many other plant 
families that are now hard to obtain, 
for few of the available anemones 
are difficult to handle. 

As usually understood, the genus 
is made up of a hundred or so spe- 
cies and innumerable varieties, many 
of the species being unknown in gar- 
dens and having even no _ illustra- 
tions in horticultural _ literature. 
Some of the kinds that we think we 
have are something else entirely; so 
we find ourselves in somewhat of a 
muddle in our naming of anemones, 
as we often are in other large plant 
families. An example of the latter 
is found in Anemone altaica, a plant 
often found in lists, but always, so 
far as my experience goes, proving 
to be closer to the European A. 
nemorosa than altaica is said to be. 
But that is quite beside our present 
quest, which is to enumerate some of 
the more desirable species that are 
available without too much searching 


and, further, to point out their cul- 
tural requirements. 


Two Classes. 


For the purpose of our inquiry we 
may divide the genus into two 
classes; the first is mostly mountain 
plants and represented by alpina, 
Halleri and others, while the other 
is a group of woodland plants, its 
best known representatives being 
nemorosa and sylvestris. The first 
of these groups requires, generally, a 


deep, light soil in either sun or 
shade, and the other class, being 
woodland plants, requires about half 
shade and a soil rich in leaf mold. 

Apennina is a precious little thing 
of April, the type with solitary sky- 
blue flowers as much as two inches 
in diameter and on stems four to six, 
or even eight, inches high. There 
are many forms of it, some natural, 
as in varieties alba, rosea and flore- 
pleno, and others of garden origin, 
but none surpasses the type in 
beauty. It belongs to the woodland 
section, and is best propagated by 
division of the tuberous roots. 

On the other hand, we find alpina 
a member of the mountain, or Pulsa- 
tilla group. This is a taller plant 
than the preceding, attaining a height 
close to two feet and having large 
(two to three inches wide), solitary 
flowers of variable shades, but usu- 
ally white inside and bluish pur- 
ple without. It is a little more dif- 
ficult than the preceding to handle, 
requiring a little more than the aver- 
age amount of moisture we get in 
the middle west, and it is not un- 
likely that it wants a limy soil. 
Probably it is best if grown from 
seed and the plants are handled 
while they are small. 

For garden purposes, the plant 
known to horticulturists and to many 
botanists as baicalensis may just as 
well be included with sylvestris, 
which will be discussed later. 

The most difficult anemone that I 
have grown is baldensis, a species 
found above 6,000 feet in the south- 
ern Alps, extending from France to 
Albania. If experience here is a 
true guide, the plant is scarcely one 
for general distribution, requiring 
more care in our dry climate than 
the beauty of the plant warrants. 
This does not mean, however, that 
it lacks merit, for it is a desirable 
plant in gardens that can provide its 
cultural need. The latter appears to 
be, in this climate at least, a situa- 
tion in a wet moraine, where it can 
have constant root moisture in well 
drained soil. It is a small thing, 
growing about four inches high, 
each stem bearing a single flower, 
which is white inside and reddish be- 


low. The Rocky mountain form of 
baldensis, which we formerly knew 
as Drummondii, is evidently no 
longer considered distinct, for it is 
not mentioned in Darnell’s recent 
horticultural monograph of the ge- 
nus. This species is probably best 
propagated from seed. 


Tender Varieties. 


The choicest little anemone and a 
thing to be treasured by all who 
grow it is blanda. I often lose it 
during cold weather and so suspect 
that it, or at least some of its forms, 
is not of ironclad hardiness. That 
is not to be wondered at, either, for 
the species comes from Greece and 
Asia Minor, being essentially an east- 
ern extension of apennina, which has 
varied into our present species in its 
different growing conditions. Blanda 
is usually a smaller plant, rarely not 
over two to four inches in height, 
and the flowers are larger, deep sky- 
blue in the type and varying to dif- 
ferent shades of blue in other forms, 
while one variety, scythinica, is 
white inside and blue on the reverse. 
It is a tuberous-rooted species, to be 
handled like its near relative, apen- 
nina. 

I know nothing about capensis ex- 
cept the little that has appeared in 
anemone literature. It is mentioned 
with the hope that southern and 
California growers will include it in 
their operations, for it appears to be 
a desirable plant for the warm parts 
of the country. It is a South Afri- 
can plant and is said to be one of 
the loveliest of the genus, making 
a basal clump of much-divided foli- 
age, from which spring numerous 
flowering stems to a height of two 
feet, each bearing one or two flow- 
ers, varying from white to light or 
deep pink. Seeds of the species are 
sometimes available from European 
sources. 

In its best forms, caroliniana is to 
be numbered among the prettiest of 
the easy anemones; in its poorer 
forms it has little garden value. 
That state of affairs calls for not a 
little selection before the species will 
be accepted by gardeners. Being 
tuberous-rooted, it is easy to multi- 
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ply by division; so particularly de- 
sirable forms can be readily propa- 
gated. The flower stems are from 
six to ten inches high, each carrying 
a solitary flower varying in color 
from white or dirty white through 
mauve and lilac to purple. It is eas- 
ily grown in any sunny situation that 
is well drained and blooms in May 
in the north. 

I have seen, but never grown, a 
Japanese species, cernua, a member 
of the Pulsatilla group, that has all 
the earmarks of a good garden plant. 
It gets about a foot high, with quite 
large, Pulsatilla-like flowers of an ex- 
tremely dark purple shade that is 
quite attractive. It is apparently 
happy in situations similar to those 
given the more common A. Pulsa- 
tilla and is to be propagated in a 
similar manner. 

For the purpose of these notes and 
for all practical garden uses, cxrulea 
and ranunculoides may be grouped 
together, as they are quite similar ex- 
cept in flower color and need essen- 
tially the same treatment. The first 
of these grows from four to six 
inches high and is said to have rich 
blue flowers in the type, though 
plants grown from seeds vary not a 
little in that respect. It is quite 
likely, though, that the seeds we get 
come from forms included by bota- 
nists in a rather long list of subspe 
cies and varieties. Ranunculoides’ 
greatest difference is in its flower 
color, which is golden yellow. Both 
species are desirable garden plants, 
growing well in rich open soil in sun 
or part shade. They may be grown 
from seed, and quite likely cuttings 
of the creeping cylindrical root- 
stocks would afford rapid increase. 

Himalayan Species. 

I have been unfortunate with two 
lots of seeds that I have had of that 
little Himalayan species, demissa, and 
so can say little about it from per 
sonal experience. It comes from the 
mountains of Tibet and western 
China, I believe, where it is said to 
be found as high as 16,000 feet. Yet, 
notwithstanding its high home in na- 
ture, it is claimed to be quite easy 
in gardens, requiring a little shade 
in hot climates and a little more than 
the average amount of moisture. 
The specific name of the plant, 
which means low or weak, is aptly 
descriptive of the plant, according 
to gardeners who have grown it. It 
is said to produce flowering stems up 


to a foot or more in length, that are 
more or less decumbent, each bear- 
ing an umbel of up to six flowers 
about an inch and a half in diameter, 
white on the inside and violet or 
violet purple on the reverse. This 
is an out-of-ordinary anemone and 
would undoubtedly be good prop- 
erty for American growers to pos 
sess. There is some confusion in the 
literature as to its time of flowering, 
Hooker and Darnell saying that it 
blooms in September, while Cor- 
revon gives the blooming time as May 
That may likely be explained by its 
flowering in autumn in its native hab- 
itat and blooming in late spring when 
brought into gardens at a lower alti 
tude and in a different climate. 


Plant of Many Names. 

That much-named anemone vari- 
ously known as canadensis, dicho 
toma and pennsylvanica is not to be 
numbered among the showiest or 
best of the genus, but it has its uses, 
particularly for naturalizing in shady 
places. In its natural haunts in that 
portion of its range with which I am 
familiar, it favors deciduous forests 
or, in their absence, rather moist 
meadows. When brought into the 
garden, it should have growing con- 
ditions approximately the same. Al- 
though its numerous, small, white 
flowers for a long time in summer 
make it an attractive plant, it will 
probably, because of its lack of 
showiness, never become highly pop- 
ular with the general run of garden 
ers. However, if you number large 
estate owners among your clients, 
there is no reason why this species 
should not make you money. 

The species of the Pulsatilla group 
are badly confused in gardens, pos 
sibly from our lack of knowledge of 
the genus and perhaps because of 
natural and domesticated variation of 
some kinds. Halleri is a case in 
point. Bailey's Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture gives the height as 
six inches or less, but plants that I 
have had from three different 
sources attain ten inches or more and 
the color varies, as is the case with 
so many of the group, from lilac to 
light purple. All have been good 
garden plants, doing well under com 
mon Pulsatilla treatment, which in 
cludes full sun and good drainage. 

One reads of A. magellanica in 
some European literature as being 
light rose-pink, which indicates 
more variation than it has ever 
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shown in my garden. Here it is 
and always has been, light creamy 
yellow from probably more than a 
dozen lots of seeds. That incon. 
spicuous creamy shade is undoubt 
edly one of the reasons the plant 
has never made much headway with 
gardeners, who usually want every- 
thing showy. I remember, years 
ago, when it first bloomed for me, 
I took out an entire planting of per. 
haps fifteen plants and threw them 
uway before they were half through 
their flowering period. Fortunately, 
though, I missed a few plants in an- 
other part of the garden, and these 
have remained for years, becoming 
more beautiful each succeeding sea 
son. I am of the opinion that the 
plant would strike many other gar 
deners in the same way, if it were 
given the chance. It is easy here in 
any sunny or partially shady spot, 


" 





standing up well under drought, and § 


although from South America, is 
perfectly hardy. 
inches high. 


Variable Species. 


Multifida is a highly variable plant 
in its flower color as it travels over 
northeastern North America, as far 
north as Hudson bay, across the con- 
tinent to the Rockies and as far 
south there as Arizona. 
said to inhabit extratropical South 
America. This has led to much 
confusion and is probably the reason 
why the name hudsoniana persists 


in European seed and plant lists. It} 


is apparent, though, that the latter 
name represents no more than a geo 
graphical variation of the widely 
spread multifida. And it is one of 
the poorer forms, at that, being of a 
greenish white color of no particular 
garden value. As a matter of fact, 
it may take not a little searching to 
find the really good material in this 
species, but when you have found a 
strain that produces flowers of a uni 


form vivid red you will have one of § 


It grows about six J 


It is also ® 


the most satisfying anemones. If 


found such a variation in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan a few years 
ago and since have seen it in other 
gardens; so it must be rather wide: 
spread. It grows readily here in 
any light soil, sending aloft in June 
and usually again in autumn a num 
ber of 6 to 8-inch stems, each 
crowned with a showy red flower. 
It has always come readily from 
seed for me, 
[To be continued. ]} 
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Feeding Shade Trees in Nursery 


Report Brought Up-to-date on Experiments in Fertilizing 
Conducted during Past Four Years at Ohio State University 


The fertilization of shade trees in 
the nursery is one of the most im- 
portant of the grower’s problems, 
and the experiments in this regard 
conducted at Ohio State University 
the past two years have been fol- 
lowed with much interest. Reports 
on these have appeared from time to 
time. A summary of the material 
previously presented and, in addi- 
tion, the results obtained during 
1935 appeared last month in the 
nursery notes prepared by L. C. 
Chadwick and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by the university de- 
partment of horticulture. 

In November, 1931, a block of 
500 Moline elms (Ulmus americana 
Moline) were planted in rows eight 
by ten feet in a well prepared field 
of silt loam soil. The field was pre- 
viously in an alfalfa sod and has a 
slightly eastern exposure. Trees 
were selected for a uniform height 
of seven to eight feet and a caliper 
of about one and one-half centi- 
meters two feet above the graft 
union. The block was divided into 
four sections, which received appli- 
cations of fertilizer in (1) spring, 
(2) spring and July, (3) July and 
fall, and (4) fall. Each section was 
divided into five plots of twenty-five 
trees each. Besides the control plots, 
the fertilizers applied to each sec- 
tion were an inorganic 12-6-4, an or- 
ganic 6-6-4, ammonium sulphate, and 
a mixture of ammonium sulphate and 
superphosphate. Applications were 
made so that each plot received ap- 
proximately the same quantity of 
nitrogen at each application. 

The applications made in 1932 
were the same as 1933. In 1934 and 
1935 the applications were com- 
puted on the basis of adding one- 
quarter pound of nitrogen and one- 
half pound of superphosphate per 
inch in diameter of the tree. Since 
the average caliper of all trees at 
the end of the 1933 and the 1934 
seasons was approximately one inch 
and 1.2 inches respectively, these fig- 
ures were used as a basis for all fer- 
tilizer allocations. The fertilizer was 
spread broadcast over the entire area 
beneath the spread of the branches. 
Only those plots receiving applica- 


tions of superphosphate were hoed 
in. Cultivation was practiced 
throughout the growing season. 

Measurements were made each 
year in early November. In 1932 
and 1933 the data consisted of the 
average tree growth and the caliper 
of each tree. Since these two deter- 
minations showed comparable results 
the first two years, caliper readings 
only were taken in 1934 and 1939. 
Measurements were taken with a 
standard calibrated caliper at a per- 
manent mark on each tree approxi- 
mately two feet above the graft 
union. 

A review of the data recorded 
shows little consistency in reaction 
for a single type of fertilizer applied 
at different periods of the year. This 
is to be expected, since the avail- 
ability of the elements depends on 
such factors as moisture and tem- 
perature of the soil. Likewise, the 
elements should become available at 
a time when the plant can utilize 
them. 

It is quite apparent that adequate 
rainfall is necessary for a favorable 
reaction from fertilizer applications. 
Such has not been the condition dur- 
ing the period of this test. It is 
quite probable that the relatively 
poor growth of the spring fertilized 
section in 1933 and in all except the 
fall section in 1934 was due to in- 
suficient moisture. After a dry 
spring in 1933, the applications were 
not made until June 1, and then a 
period of over three weeks elapsed 
without sufficient rainfall to carry 
the fertilizer into the soil. Adequate 
rains followed the summer and fall 
applications. The exceedingly dry 
spring and fall seasons caused poor 
growth during 1934. During 1935 
a more normal and better distributed 
rainfall occurred, especially during 
the spring and early summer months. 
This no doubt accounts for the bet- 
ter results from the spring fertilized 
plots in 1935 than in 1934 and 1933. 


The most marked increase in 
growth in 1934 occurred in the fall 
fertilized plots. This may be due, in 
part at least, to a residual effect of 
the applications made in the fall of 
1933. A similar reaction occurred in 


1935, although the increase over 
other periods of application was not 
so great. 

The data would appear to’ show 
that applications of a complete fer- 
tilizer high in nitrogen and ammo- 
nium sulphate plus superphosphate 
were most beneficial. The percent- 
age of increase shown by these two 
types of fertilizers over the others 
appears to be fairly consistent over 
the past three years. The reasons 
for the apparent superiority of am- 
monium sulphate plus superphos- 
phate over ammonium sulphate alone 
are not clear from this study. A simi- 
lar situation has been reported with 
a study of pin oak fertilization. The 
explanation may be the influence of 
phosphorus on the availability or the 
absorption of nitrogen in the form 
of ammonium sulphate, or the phos- 
phorus may exert its influence upon 
root growth which is later mani- 
fested in greater top growth. 

Since the same quantity of nitro- 
gen was applied with both the 
12-6-4 and the 6-6-4 fertilizers, one 
would not expect much difference to 
appear between them if nitrogen is 
the element mainly responsible for 
growth. The tests have not been 
conducted over a long enough period 
to warrant definite statements, but 
the results so far might lead to the 
conclusion that while phosphorus 
aids in growth, as shown by the 
poor results where it was omitted, 
apparently only small quantities are 
required on this particular soil type 
to bring about the stimulation. The 
basis for this statement lies in the 
fact that the 12-6-4 fertilizer gave 
the best results, although the 6-6-4 
and combined ammonium sulphate 
and superphosphate contained two 
and five times as much phosphorus 
respectively. Since the 6-6-4 ferti- 
lizer as applied added twice as much 
potash as the 12-6-4 and since no 
potash was added with the ammonium 
sulphate-superphosphate mixture, 
there seems to be little advantage, at 
present, from the addition of the 
potash element. 

The poor growth response of trees 
fertilized with ammonium sulphate 
may have been due to root injury 
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caused by the fertilizer. If this were 
true, it was not manifested in the 
condition of the foliage. The small 
applications made in 1933 would 
seem hardly sufficient to cause in- 
jury. Furthermore, the plot receiv- 
ing applications of ammonium sul- 
phate in both spring and July 
showed greater growth than the plot 
fertilized only in the spring. The 
variable conditions surrounding such 
fertilizer investigations make it neces- 
sary to carry the test throughout a 
long period of years before definite 
conclusions can be drawn. The facts 
mentioned herewith should be fur- 
ther verified. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 

Fifty years ago, in March, 1886, A. 
J. Edwards, president of Coe, Con- 
verse & Edwards Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., entered the nursery business at 
the southern city limits, the same lo- 
cation as the present company. 

A. J. Edwards’ father, J. M. Ed- 
wards, settled in 1856 on a farm east 
of Hebron, in the town of Sullivan. 
He came with his family from a farm 
in Massachusetts. The farm near 
Hebron had two large apple orchards 
and much small fruit. Thirty years 
later, in March, 1886, he bought a 
small 22-acre fruit farm just south of 
the city limits of Fort Atkinson. A. 
J. Edwards, then 19 years of age, was 
his father’s partner in growing rasp- 
berries, strawberries, blackberries, etc. 
The firm, J. M. Edwards & Son, sold 
both fruit and nursery stock, but at 
that time the latter was a secondary 
matter. 

Just south of the Edwards fruit 
farm was another small fruit farm, 
Coe & Converse. Their business, es- 
tablished in 1875, was much the same 
as that of J. M. Edwards & Sons. 

In 1887 F. C. Edwards, brother of 
A. J. Edwards, returned from Cali- 
fornia and associated himself with his 
father and brother in the fruit and 
nursery business for several years. He 
then established a business of his own. 
Thus there were three small nurseries, 
all operating on adjoining land. 

In 1902 these three nurseries com- 
bined and incorporated as the Coe, 
Converse & Edwards Co. R. J. Coe 
became president; F. C. Edwards, 
vice-president and sales manager; D. 
C. Converse, treasurer, and A. J. Ed- 
wards, secretary. 

The new nursery continued to spe- 











cialize in fruits. As the demand in- 
creased, the growing of ornamental 
trees and shrubs and evergreens be- 
came more important. Coe, Converse 
& Edwards Co., starting with about 
seventy-two acres in 1902, now oc- 
cupies about 120 acres. 

A. J. Edwards became president of 
the company in 1931, after the death 
of his brother, F. C. Edwards, who 
was president from 1923 to 1931. R. 
J. Coe, first president, died in 1923. 

Other officers are: Frank Kuhn, 
vice-president; H. W. Riggert, treas- 
urer; V. M. Schroeder, secretary. 


SHOW GARDENS. 

Conceded that flower and garden 
shows in general arouse interest in 
the growing of flowers and in gar- 
dening and that the efforts in that 
direction by garden clubs through- 
out the country are to be highly 
commended, there remains an untrue 
atmosphere about many of the in- 
dividual garden exhibits, which, 
from the standpoint of the land- 
scape architect, are consequently 
often more harmful than beneficial. 

The often-repeated questions by 
clients of the landscape architect rel- 
ative to the wonders and charming 
effects admired at a show, and the 
demand for similar gorgeous displays 
even under adverse conditions, cause 
a situation difficult to overcome. 

While many of the exhibits have 
great merit, good design and suitable 
plants, others lack these qualifica- 
tions and consist of masses of plants 





A. J. Edwards. 
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grouped into formal or 
beds. In the endeavor to please, en- 
thusiasm leads 
astray. Some displays called gardens 
are merely decorative and colorful 
They catch the eye of the admiring 
throngs and leave an erroneous im- 
pression. 
many of these “gardens” do an in 
justice to meritorious layouts. If the 
same plant material were grouped in 
a pot’ flower exhibit, and the at 
tempt of landscaping—that is, com 
bination with lawn areas, flagstones, 


informal 


many gardener; 


In fact, by reason of color § 
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walks and pools—left to those ex § 
hibits which primarily consider the 


practicability of the garden to local 
conditions, the display would no 
doubt receive the same attention. 
The purpose of a flower show as 
a horticultural short course and edu 
cational feature, to permit the pub 
lic to study possible improvements 
in the home grounds, is surely de: 
feated so long as plants requiring 
acid soil, such as azaleas, rhododen- 


drons and galax, are shown growing j} 
in perfect harmony with plants def 
Why should 
saintpaulias and selaginellas be fea} 
tured in the planting of a garden§ 


manding sweet soil. 


when proper stock may be used? 


Naturally, all garden displays com § 


posed of forced, carefully selected 
plants are superior to the outdoor 
garden in appearance; however, if 
the exhibit features suitable plant 
and good design, instead of a col 
lection of species, it has a beneficial 
influence, inasmuch as similar effect 
may be created. 

Compositions of plants which ar 
not suitable to local soil and climate 
belong in the florists’ section; the 


usual display of bulbous stock is ef J 


fective and appropriate in the spring 
garden, but the conspicuous absence 
of perennials should be corrected 
Aside from bleeding hearts, prim 
roses and Iris cristata, the display 


of perennials and biennials is rather 


limited. Early-flowering hemerocal 


lis, doronicums, Campanula Medium 


armerias, delphiniums, teucriums 
yuccas, pachysandras, hostas ané 
many others are suitable for flower 
ing and some for foliage effect. 

The suitability of shrubs and ever 
green stock must also be carefull 
observed. The oversupply of genist 
is apparent, 
would be a much better selection 
giving the same color effect. 

Carl F. Mack 
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Simple Circulars 


Example of Inexpensive Effective Advertising 
for Nurserymen Offering Landscape Service 
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Mack 


Editorial comments regarding the 
effectiveness of comparatively simple 
circulars to secure landscape orders 
have led readers to ask more detailed 


suggestions. The greatest need of 
nurserymen and landscape contrac 
tors today is more sales effort. The 


need of economy demands that it be 
well directed, effective and not too 
elaborate. No one questions the ex 
tent of our market; the question is 
rather how to develop it. Those in 
the trade who have found partic- 
ularly successful methods or used es- 
pecially effective pieces of sales liter- 
ature are invited to tell the editor 
about them. Through the inter- 
change of such ideas, all will be 
benefited. 

Below on this page are two illus- 
trations which appeared in a 4-page 
circular, 32x82 inches page size, 
mailed out to a large number of 
prospects in the vicinity of Chicago 
early this year by the Valley Land- 
scape Co., Elgin, Ill., and A. H. Bur- 
ger was quite pleased with the re- 
sults. The first page bore the query 
in large type: “The picture in your 
window-—does it smile?” The back 
page bore little else than the name 
and address of the firm. The two 
illustrations reproduced herewith 
formed the headpiece and the tail- 
piece of the text on the inside 
pages, the first with the caption, “As 
we found it,” and the second, “As 
we left it.” The text follows: 


LOOK FROM YOUR WINDOW! 


Is the picture you see as pleasing as the 
picture on your wall? Or, do you see your 


neighbor's neglected garage, his garbage 
burner, washing on the line, caged rabbits, 
ugly or expressionless commonplaces? 

Look at the views from your window! 
Are they always drab and unattractive, or 
are they ever changing and appealing? Are 
you proud of them? 

These “before-and-after” pictures of a 
back yard transformation indicate how 
simple it is to make any window view a 
thing of beauty and a joy for many months 
of the year. An artistic planting of shrub- 
bery does it, and the cost is surprisingly 
low. Although the amount varies for 
grounds of different sizes, the average cost 
for materials for a lovely planting such as 
shown here is but fifty dollars. 

Imagine the rear of your lot looking like 
the picture below. Not only would it add 
charm to your window view, but, at the 
same time, it would add another room to 
your house—an outdoor living room that 
would provide you and your guests with 
many hours of pleasure and healthful recrea 
tion. And, think of it! At a cost no greater 
than the price of a radio. 

Why not enjoy this delightful addition 
this summer? Begin planning right away. 
Let us help you from our wide experience 
to choose the right trees and shrubs to make 
a pleasing effect. No charge is made for 
consultation, and our prices for nursery 
stock of the highest quality will be found 
= compare favorably with others in this 
ine. 


Come in or telephone us today 


DEAD LEAVES ON OAKS. 


Scientists have explained the drop 
ping of the leaves of deciduous trees 
as the result of the forming of a so 
called abscission layer of cells, really a 
cutting-off layer, according to E. Por 
ter Felt, of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories. This occurs in the fall 
at the time the leaves are ripening. 
The peculiar cutting off of the leaves 
at the base of the leafstalk occurs in 
oaks as well as in other trees, but in 
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the case of the more vigorously grow 
ing young trees, sprouts and lower 
branches of moderate-size trees, the 
development of this layer is delayed, 
with the result that the leaves die be 
fore there is a normal severing and 
they remain hanging on the trees well 
into the winter. It would 
as though these vigorous-growing 
branches were so engrossed, as it were, 
in assimilating and producing plant 
food that the timely development of 
this cutting-off tissue was neglected 

Assuming that the above is the ex 
planation for leaves’ persisting upon 
young oaks into the winter, this con 
dition can be avoided, when desired, 
by any treatment which tends to less 
en somewhat the vigor of the tree, 
especially toward the end of the sea 
son. A judicious root pruning in mid 
summer would likely bring about con 
ditions resulting in oak leaves’ being 
shed normally. Spraying in mid-Sep 
tember with a slightly injurious solu 
tion would presumably result in 
normal production of this abscission 
layer and the early dropping of the 
foliage. 


appear 


NEW YORK OUTLOOK. 

New York statistics show 1,810 
licensed nurserymen and dealers in 
the state, with a total area of 13,000 
acres devoted to the growing of 
trees and shrubs. Of the available 
stock this year, there are more than 
2,200,000 2-year-old fruit trees and 
approximately an equal of one-year 
old fruit trees. Some five million 


fruit tree seedlings are’ coming on. 
Inspectors report stock to be in good 
condition this year because winter 
temperatures were not low enough 
to cause serious injury. 
provement 
this spring. 


Much im- 


in business is expected 
















The Picture in the Window, Before and After Landscaping, from Nurseryman’s Circular. 
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Nursery Exhibits at Spring Show 


Trade’s Share in Garden Displays Larger 
and More Ambitious Than in Previous Years 


What once were termed spring flower 
shows have become more and more 
garden shows, and nurserymen’s partic- 
ipation in them has consequently in- 
ereased year by year. Not only are 
such exhibits educational and instructive 
to the public, but they are a direct and 
valuable form of advertising for nurs- 
erymen doing a retail sales and land- 
seape business. Here are given some 
of the high lights of nurserymen’s ex- 
hibits in several of the most important 
shows held thus far this spring. 


National Show at Baltimore. 


Because of a change of location each 
year, the national flower and garden 
show, staged under the auspices of the 
Society of American Florists and Or- 
namental Horticulturists, is one of prin- 
cipal interest. This year it was held 
at Baltimore, Md., March 14 to 16, 
and was expert in design and high in 
quality of stock. 

Directly before the visitor as he en- 
tered the upper level of the building at 
the center of the auditorium was the big 
central feature of the show, a replica 
of the Washington monument in Balti- 
more reproduced faithfully in one-sixth 
seale by the local board of park com- 
missioners. The exhibit was installed 
in memory of George Washington, 
“America’s first landseape gardener.” 

In back of the monument, forming a 
frame for it, was a large garden arranged 
by I. H. Moss, Ine., Baltimore, extend 
ing seventy-five feet wide, although 
only about fifteen feet deep. Tall juni- 
pers and other evergreens provided 
height for a rocky waterfall in the 
eenter of the display. Forsythias at 
each side at the top of the waterfall 
were lighted from above, with the re- 
sult that an amber glow was cast over 
the falls and pool below. Azaleas and 
daffodils were also used in crevices on 
both sides of the rocky fall, to the 
right of which, extending almost to a 
point, was a fine planting of a large red 
flowered Magnolia Soulangeana, white 
lilacs and flowering crabs; below were 
irises, daffodils, tulips and azaleas. To 
the left of the waterfall were similar 
plants, with a white-flowered Magnolia 
Soulangeana. 

Wide, curving walks led to the right 
and to the left of the monument from 
the entrance. At both sides of the en- 
trance were azalea displays, each fill- 
ing 500 square feet of space. The ex- 
hibit of Towson Nurseries, Ine., Tow- 
son, Md., was on the right, while the one 
on the left was that of F. E. Cremer, 
Hanover, Pa. Both were built in a semi- 
cirele and contained a large number of 
varieties arranged in beds and borders 
to form exceedingly colorful entrance 
features. The Towson exhibit was a 
naturalistic planting, with a pool, rocks 
and a rustic rail fence. The Cremer ex- 
hibit was made along the lines of a for- 
mal garden. The Towson display was 
awarded second prize, while the Cremer 
display received third prize. 

At the end of the auditorium on this 
side was a rostrum from which the open- 
ing ceremonies were held, arranged as 


a display by the Maryland Nursery- 
men’s Association. On either side was 
one of the large special gardens for 
which an appropriation was made, on 
the right, a display of hydrangeas and 
azaleas by Joseph S. Merritt, Dundalk, 
Md., and on the left, the special garden 
of the Mayfield Gardens, Baltimore. 

The garden of the Maryland Nursery- 
men’s Association was terraced, making 
a natural stage on which the opening 
ceremonies were held. It was designed by 
R. Brooke Maxwell, landscape architect 
who designed the entire exhibition. Tall 
cedars were the background and in front 
were white and pink dogwoods, Spirea 
Vanhouttei, Japanese cherry blossoms 
and azaleas. Two large azaleas provided 
a gateway to the garden. 


Rose Gardens. 


Walking to the left of the monument 
from the entrance the visitor came to 
two large rose gardens each occupying 
1,000 square feet. On the left was the 
first-prize garden of Henry J. Betz, 
Stemmers Run, Md., and to the right 
the second-prize rose garden of Henry 
A. Dreer, Ine., Philadelphia. 


As a background for the Betz rose 
garden was a split rail fence on which 
red roses climbed. A bench faced a screen 
of logs, over which roses also climbed. 
Thirty or more varieties were used in the 
beds that made up the garden, in the 
center of which was a bronze statue. The 
Dreer rose garden across the aisle had 
fourteen groups of beautiful blooms ar- 
ranged around a diminutive figure of a 
dancing lady. 

A life-size figure of “Narcissus” in 
white was the focal point of the formal 
garden of Towson Nurseries, Inc. The 
background consisted of junipers and 
hemlocks, and on both sides of the figure 
were Daphne Cneorum and shrubs. Two 
benches at the end of a flagstone terrace 
were flanked with Irish yews, and a 
greensward surrounded a reflecting pool 
in the foreground. Pink and white dog- 
woods and azaleas were effectively 
grouped. 

An English wall garden was a special 
display of The Shipleys. The background 
was a 7-foot wall on which were grow- 
ing English ivy and an espalier apple 
tree. There were flagstone walks on both 
sides and extending to the back of a 
pool. In border plantings were azaleas, 
Darwin tulips, grape hyacinths, yellow 
primroses and other plants. 

The feature of the display of Kings- 
ville Nurseries, Ine., was an old mill, 
with a water wheel turning slowly in 
a stream which flowed through the 
garden. A forest background was com- 
posed of pines, cedars and pink and 
white dogwoods. The whole was inclosed 
with a split rail fence. 


Rock Gardens. 


In two instances, entries in the class 
for rock gardens occupying 400 square 
feet were opposite one another; two were 
at one end of the main auditorium and 
two others were at the other end. The 
first-prize effort of Warner’s Landscape 


Service, Baltimore, and the second-prize 
exhibit of the Westminster Nurseries, 
Westminster, Md., were both at the 
west end of the hall. The triangular 
garden of Warner’s Landscape Service 
was inclosed with a split rail fence; a 
greensward sloped back to a covered 
well and a miniature walk along the 
edge of a pool surrounded by rocks and 
plants in between. The display of the 
Westminster Nurseries was also a nat- 
uralistie setting of rocks around a pool, 
which was formed by water trickling 
down over rocks in the back of the dis. 
play; most of the plants used were flower- 
ing ones, 

The rock gardens of Gude Bros. Co. 
and E, Miller Richardson & Co. were op- 
posite at the east end of the hall. 
Mounds of rocks were used by the Gude 
Bros. Co. with the various rockery plants 
growing between them; about half of 
the plants used were flowering ones. 


First prize for a foundation planting 
approximately 12x50 feet went to the 
Ridgeville Nurseries, Mount Airy, Md., 
in which yews, hemlocks, azaleas and 
rhododendrons were the principal mate- 
rials used. There was an arched entrance 
gate to a garden, the background for 
which was a brick wall. Towson Nurs- 
eries, Inc., received second prize, and 
the Westminster Nurseries received 
third prize. 

For a color garden occupying 150 
square feet, in which blooming plants 
of only one color could be used, except 
that white could be used in combination 
with any color chosen, Towson Nurs- 
eries, Inc., took the first prize with an 
example of landscape art that portrayed 
the delicacy and color which Azalea 
poukhanensis and Azalea indica alba, 
pink and white plants, can achieve 
when properly arranged. Fred C. Bauer, 
Baltimore, was awarded second prize 
and Andrew Simon, Towson, received 
third prize for entries in this class. 

I. H. Moss, Ine., and Kingsville Nurs 
eries, Ine., installed Japanese gardens 
covering 200 square feet. These were 
not judged until March 16, when the 
Japanese ambassador to the United 
States, Hirosi Saito, came from Wash 
ington, D. C., to make his choice. He 
awarded first prize to I. H. Moss, Ine. 
and second prize to Kingsville Nurs. 
eries, Ine. 

Henry J. Betz received a first prize 
for his display of rose plants, any or all 
varieties, arranged for effect as a rose 
bed to cover 200 square feet. A gazing 
globe was in the center of a small grass 
plot and the rose bed extended around 
three sides of the exhibit. A group of 
Ellen Poulsen was at the front on each 
side; across the back were a double row 
of Cameo and a double row of Sparkle: 

The sweepstakes award, a silver cup, 
offered in the large garden class, went 
to Towson Nurseries, Inc. 


International Show at New York. 


The twenty-third Internationa] flower 
show, sponsored by the New York Fie 
rists’ Club and the Horticultural Society 
of New York, with the coéperation of 
the Garden Club of America, the Fe¢ 
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erated Garden Clubs of New York State 
and other organizations, opened in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Mon- 
day, March 16. 

Eighteen magnificent gardens on the 
main floor held the center of interest. 

The exhibit of Alfred Kottmiller, 
eovering 900 square feet and embody- 
ing 2 25-foot waterfall, was one of the 
best exhibitions of its kind ever seen 
in the Palace. This garden, flanked by 
three others, by Marcel Le Piniec, 
Bergenfield, N. J.; Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Inc., Greens Farms, Conn., 
and F. H. Leubuscher, Essex Fells, N. J., 
ereated a picture that left nothing to 
the imagination. 

The display of Bobbink & Atkins was 
a combination terrace garden, featur- 
ing dogwoods, magnolias, cherries and 
hardy azaleas, both of the mollis and 
ponticum type, with a shrub border, and 
a small rose garden. 

Peter Henderson & Co. had a garden 
in front of a replica of La Petite 
Trianon made famous by Marie Antoin- 
ette. 

The Paradou of John Scheepers, Inc., 
was a formal tulip display. Always pro- 
viding one of the main attractions at 
the New York show, this firm out did 
itself this year. 

The Charles H. Totty Co., Madison, 
N. J., displayed a collection of roses, 
among which were several new ones— 
Lestra Hibberd, Senior, Justine, Cap- 
tain Glisson, Autumn and Better Times. 
There were also Pernet, Joanna Hill, 
Double White Killarney and Feu Per- 
net-Ducher roses interspersed with 
white lilac and Easlea’s Golden Rambler 
roses. 

For a rock garden covering approxi- 
mately 400 square feet and containing 
only alpine subjects or plants gener 
ally understood as rock garden ma- 
terial, Frederic H. Leubuscher, Marcel 
Le Piniee and Cronamere Alpine Nurs- 
eries, Inc., placed in that order. 

In the special classes, a garden of 
seasonal material covering approxi- 
mately 750 square feet staged by the 
William C. Duckham Co., Madison, N. 
J., annexed the first prize and also a 
special trophy offered by the Interna- 
tional Exposition Co. A special trophy 
offered by the S. A. F. for a garden 
covering about 500 square feet was 
won by the Turner Bros. Nursery, West 
Long Branch, N. J. 


Gardens at Philadelphia Show. 


Gardens were the strong point of the 
twenty-first annual Philadelphia show, 
held at the Commercial Museum, March 
23 to 28. 

Bobbink & Atkins captured the blue 
ribbon for a formal garden simply and 
tastefully arranged with a pebble walk 
down the center from the front gate to 
a pool. A paling fence was placed 
around the edge, with a planting of 
such flowering shrubs as deutzias, aza- 
leas, forsythias and handsome mag- 
nolias and with tulips in front. Then a 
broad expanse of grass extended from 
the path to the bed on either side. 

Two charming beds of azaleas wer 
also tastefully arranged midst green 
sward by Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Beyond the azaleas were 
the firm’s rose gardens of many beds, 
each containing a single variety. 
Dainty Bess, a pink single, was there, 
as were Cecil, a single yellow; Mrs. 
E. P. Thom, yellow coral, and a hedge 
of Sunshine baby rambler roses. This 
display captured the blue ribbon. 

The exhibit of the Conard-Pyle Co., 
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West Grove, Pa., was a single plant of 
Tom Thumb rose protected by a 
Wardian-like case that commanded at- 
tention. 

La Bars’ Rhododendron Nurseries, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., presented a realistic 
woodland scene, exactly as you see it in 
nature. The tall cedars and white birch 
woodland scene of the Cheltenham 
Nurseries, Cheltenham, Pa., with cow- 
slips in the foreground, was pleasing. 

The Outdoor Arts Co. won a blue rib- 
bon with a planting on a retaining wall 
skillfully done. Derrick Hengel, King 
of Prussia, Pa., won the blue ribbon 
with his cleverly constructed rock gar- 
den, every detail being personally exe- 
euted. The wild flower garden of Vick’s 
Wild Garden, Glenmoore, Pa., was a 
pleasing foil to the cultivated gardens 
near by. This firm’s wall plants, too, 
were full of interest. C. S. Swayne ar- 
ranged an original rock ledge garden 
skillfully, with water running down 
from back to front. 

Walter Hengel, a master of the art, 
won first prize with his rock garden, 
dignified by tall pines and brightened 
by flowering shrubbery, dogwood and 
flowering fruit trees. The Whispering 
Pines Delphinium Garden, Norristown, 
Pa., displayed delphinium with ever- 
greens. Vick’s Wild Garden also ar- 
ranged a natural woodland. Buntings’ 
Nurseries, Ine., Selbyville, Del., was 
a prize-winner with an outdoor lounge. 
Walter Hengel expressed another idea 
in the same class, with a white wall, 
steps, a lawn with shrubbery, a terrace 
and tables and chairs. This also won a 
prize. 

Henkels & McCoy had a eleverly exe- 
euted trained fruit and flower garden. 
Apple and pear trees were trained to 
cover a summerhouse, while strawber- 
ries bloomed and fruited beneath; 
flower beds were in front. 

The Morris arboretum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania made an educa- 
tional display chiefly of hardy plants. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., displayed a 
beautiful rose garden surrounded by a 
lattice fence covered with rambler 
roses. The garden was laid out in beds, 
each containing a single choice variety, 
with a pebble walk leading to a statue 
in the center. Velvet green grass cov- 
ered the ground. This was a second 
prize-winner. The department of for- 
ests and waters of Pennsylvania dis- 
played a miniature park. The Bowman 
Hill state wild flower preserve, Wash- 
ington Crossing, displayed evergreens. 

Three educational booths were shown 
by the National Association of Garden- 
ers. Perfectly timed specimens of 
flowering crab apples and other fruit 
trees were shown by the Society for the 
Preservation of Natural Beauty in 
Pennsylvania. 


Nurserymen Cooperate at Chicago. 


The spring show on the Navy Pier, 
at Chieago, is unusual in that it is run 
by and for the benefit of women’s 
garden clubs. This vear the elub gar- 
dens were numerous, though small, and 
gardens by commercial interests were 
few. 

A codperative planting sponsored by 
the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion showed a variety of evergreens, each 
clearly labeled. Included was a massed bed 
of Mugho pines, with various arbor-vites 
and junipers in the screen plantings at 
the back and sides. The members codp- 
erating in this display included the fol- 
lowing: Beaudry & Associates, Chicago; 


Charles Fiore Nurseries, Prairie View; 
Golf Nursery, Northbrook; Harms North 
Shore Nurseries, Libertyville; Littleford 
Nursery, Hinsdale; Matt Tures & Sons, 
Des Plaines; Naperville Nurseries, Inc., 
Naperville; Palmgren’s Nurseries, Glen- 
view; Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glen- 
view; Clavey Ravinia Nursery, Inc., 
Deerfield; Schroeder’s Nursery, Morton 
Grove; Eugene A. de St. Aubin & Bro., 
Ine., Addison; WVaughan’s Nursery, 
Western Springs, and Wheeling Nurser- 
ies, Inc., Wheeling. 

The American Gardeners’ Association 
planted a fine alpine garden on a slope, 
with a stream across the foreground and 
many rocky outeroppings. The design 
was prepared by Henry Schauffler, Glen- 
coe; stone was supplied by Paul Kruger, 
Winnetka, and bulbs were furnished by 
the Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O., and 
Scheepers, Inc., New York. The National 
Association of Gardeners had a border 
planting, mostly of spring-flowering per- 
ennials and bulbs, with a background of 
conifers and flowering shrubs. 

The Morton arboretum, Lisle, Ill., of 
fered a practical demonstration of plant- 
ing methods and the care of trees and 
shrubs. Two ways of handling heavy 
evergreen specimens were shown—by skid 
and tackle and by tilting and filling. Root 
spreading in planting, soil handling to 
hold moisture, protecting against rodent 
injury, tree bracing and trellis attach- 
ment to living trees were among other 
interesting features given attention. 


Home Show at Minneapolis. 


Several nurserymen participated in 
the home beautiful exposition held in 
the Auditorium at Minneapolis, during 
the second week of March, 

Rose Hill Nursery staged one of the 
finest displays from the standpoint of 
design and materials. Against a back 
ground of evergreens, were lilacs in 
bloom and white birches, with a border 
of tulips, narcissi and roses. 

The exhibit of Harry Franklin Baker 
was simple but well carried out. The 
eenter held a winding flagstone walk 
leading to a rustic gate. Around were 
planted primulas and flowering bulbs, 
with beds of cinerarias at the corners. 
A stream of water with polyanthuses 
on the edge added to the interest. This 
firm also displayed a miniature repro- 
duction of the planting carried out for 
the Acacia Park cemetery. Robert 
Stern’s Sons exhibited a large urn 
planted for cemetery use with a few 
palms and ferns. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The state conservation department 
had on display material dealing with 
the work of the department. Holm & 
Olson, Ine., showed a miniature home 


grounds planting. 


ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY MEETS. 


Eighty-five members and friends attend. 
ed the annual luncheon of the American 
Rock Garden Society, held at the Hote] 
Montelair, New York, March 19. 

Montague Free, president of the society, 
acting as host, introduced members from 
distant points, including Roland G. Gam. 
well, Bellingham, Wash.; Clint McDade, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. M. B. Sprigg, 
Weston, W. Va.; the Misses Elizabeth and 
Evelyn Hill, Lynnhaven, Va., and Mrs, 
Clement 8S. Houghton, Boston, Mass. The 
devastating floods prevented the attend 
ance of members who had planned to be 
present from Kentucky, western Penn 
sylvania, Ohio, Vermont and New Hamp 
shire. 

A delightful hour followed the lunch- 
eon during which members discussed 
informally the culture of rock garden 
and alpine plants and listened to Mr. 
Gamwell’s experiences collecting such 
plants as Lupinus Lyallii and spragueas 
in the high mountainous regions of the 
far west. 

At the conclusion of the round-table 
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discussion, William N. Craig, Wey- 
mouth, Mass., chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the annual 
meeting, extended a cordial invitation 
to all members to participate in the in- 
teresting program of the society’s third 
annual meeting, to be held May 1 and 2 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

At the meeting of the executive 
board, held prior to the luncheon, Prof. 
Edgar T. Wherry presented his report 
as chairman of the plant-naming com- 
mittee. The executive board accepted 
the committee’s recommendation that 
the American Rock Garden Society 
adopt as its official guide for plant- 
naming the current edition of Hortus, 
including such supplements as may be 
issued. Copies of the resolution will be 
filed with the American Association of 
Nurserymen and leading horticultural 
journals. 


NORTH JERSEY MEETING. 


The North Jersey Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen met at the court- 
house at Paterson, March 11. The first 
thing to greet the members was the 
pay-off check for nursery stock supplied 
to the codperative planting done by the 
association. 

The library committee presented ways 
and means to finance this venture, 
which were accepted by the members. 

Considérable discussion developed on 
charging an initiation fee for new 
members. It was felt that so many 
benefits are now available to the mem- 
bers that a slight initiation fee should 
be charged. This was voted. 

The nominating committee reported 
its wish to renominate the present offi- 
cers: Charles Hess, president; C. Kie- 
vit, vice-president; William Hallicy, 
secretary and treasurer. H. Deverman 
and G. Grootendorst were reélected to 
the executive committee for three years. 

The president then reported on the 
Bergen County Federation of Garden 
Clubs lectures, April 2 and 3. Benjamin 
Blackburn, of New Brunswick agri- 
eultural college, is scheduled to lecture 
the first night and landscape a model 
home inexpensively. Mr. Stone, Bergen 
county agricultural agent, wanted two 
members to follow up on this model 
home the second evening, improving 
on the planting with quality material 
and laying out a program that could be 
followed by the home owner over a 
period of years. Two members from 
Bergen county were appointed to rep- 
resent the association. 

Discussion ensued on the advanced 
nurserymen’s course. The members felt 
they wanted the course in Paterson. 
The subjects wanted were soil fertility, 
soil chemistry, diseases of ornamentals 
and pruning. William Hallicy, See’y. 


LANDSCAPERS, FLORISTS MEET. 


The first combined meeting of Colum- 
bus florists and members of the Colum- 
bus Landscape Association was held in 
the Horticulture building at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O., March 
10, with the latter group acting as host. 

Prof. L. C. Chadwick, of the univer- 
sity and president of the landscape 
association, presided at the meeting, 
welcomed the florists on behalf of the 
landscapers and expressed the hope that 
this would prove to be the beginning 
of numerous joint meetings, since both 
groups are interested in plants and 
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flowers and their use in beautifying the 
homes and lives of persons as indi- 
viduals, as well as increasing the beauty 
of the city as a whole. 

The business meeting of the land- 
scapers was disposed of, after which 
Walter Tucker was asked to introduce 
the guest speaker, Adrian Fuller, a 
travel writer and Columbus newspaper 
man. In his inimitable style, Mr. Fuller 
spoke on “Interesting Personalities I 
Have Met,” which indicated that he 
has roamed or traveled with such promi- 
nent persons as Colonel Lindbergh, 
Robert Ripley and scores of others. The 
speaker had a wealth of pleasant memo- 
ries to relate about them, as well as 
about a trip he took through the per- 
fumeries of France, where tons of 
flowers are annually converted into the 
world’s costliest perfumes. 

The second speaker was Robert L. 


Brehmer, Circleville, O., who discussed 
the social security act and stated that 
practically everyone in the audience 
will be affected directly by one of its 
four divisions, which include the fed- 
eral-state old age pension, old age com- 
pulsory savings, unemployment insur- 
ance and social service. After explain- 
ing each in detail, he stated that each 
business will be asked to make a sworn 
statement regarding its pay roll. 

Prof. Alex Laurie added that recent 
correspondence from Senator Buckley 
indicated that to date greenhouse labor 
had not been listed as agricultural labor, 
which is nontaxable. 

In a discussion of the Columbus na- 
tional home show, final arrangements 
were made for the nurserymen to fur- 
nish plant materials, and the florists, 
flowering plants and cut flowers, to pro 
duce a natural setting. 





Quarantines Spread 


COLORADO PEACH QUARANTINE. 


The bureau of plant and insect control 
of the state of Colorado has announced 
supplementary regulations on the ship- 
ment of nursery stock to or in Colorado 
affecting peach, cherry, apricot, plum, 
prune, nectarine and almond nursery 
stock. Roy G. Richmond, deputy ento- 
mologist, states: 

“Peach mosaic, a relatively new dis- 
ease, caused considerable damage in 
Colorado during the past two or three 
years. This bureau, together with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is making a strong effort to eradi- 
cate the disease. It is not known how 
widespread the disease occurs in the 
United States. Considering the effort 
being made to control the malady in 
Colorado, we are anxious that no in- 
fected stock be shipped into the state to 
make the situation worse. Therefore, we 
are requiring your coéperation as a ship- 
per. 

“Tf you wish to ship any of the above 
mentioned types of stock into Colorado 
during 1936, you must file with this office 
a statement of your intention with the 
following information: 1. Kind of stock 
to be shipped. 2. Where stock was grown. 
3. From what point or points stock will 
be shipped. 4. Number of shipments to 
be made. 

“When this information is received at 
Denver, you will be sent a tag to accom- 
pany each shipment into Colorado. Non- 
compliance with this regulation will ne- 
cessitate holding of stock at destination 
until the above information is received 
from you. 

“A quarantine will be established 
against shipment of the above kinds of 
stock to cover 1937 shipments. This 
quarantine will cover counties in which 
peach mosaic is known to occur in the 
various states. A quarantine has been 
issued by this bureau against shipment 
during 1936 of peach and nectarine 
nursery stock to cover the counties of 
Riverside and San Bernardino in Califor 
nia; Grand, in Utah; Bexar, Brown, 
Callahan, Childress, Limestone, Kerr, 
Palo Pinto, Wheeler, Wichita and Wil 
barger, in Texas, and Mesa, in Colorado.” 


BEETLE ZONE WIDENED. 


A revision of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine and regulations, which went 
into effect March 16, is announced by 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture R. G. 
Tugwell. The revised regulations ex 
tend the regulated area to include ad 
ditional territory in the states of 
Maine, Maryland, New York and Vir- 
ginia. This action was taken as a re- 
sult of inspections during the past few 
years, which disclosed established in- 
festations. Some outlying areas where 
Japanese beetle infestations have been 
found are not included in the regulated 
area, because of assurance from the 
states concerned that adequate measures 
will be taken to prevent the spread of 
the pest therefrom. 


The revised regulations also extend 
the restrictions on the interstate move 
ment by refrigerator car or motor truck 
of all fruits and vegetables between 
June 15 and October 15, inclusive, to 
include such movement from the entire 


state of Delaware rather than from a part 
of the state as heretofore. Similar re- 
strictions are also in effect with respect 
to the District of Columbia and certain 
areas in the states of Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

Under the revision of the quarantine, 
the chief of the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine is authorized to 
exempt from restrictions the articles 
and products covered thereby when he 
is convinced the movement involves no 
risk of spreading the Japanese beetle. 
The additions to the regulated territory 
are as follows: 

Maine—Towns of Auburn and Lewis- 
ton, in Androscoggin county; towns of 
Gorham, Gray, New Gloucester, Ray- 
mond, Standish and Windham, in Cum- 
berland county. 

Maryland—All of Caroline county, 
except election districts of American 
Corners (No. 3), Hillsboro (No. 6) and 
Preston (No. 4); election district of 
Freedom (No. 5) in Carroll county; 
election districts of La Plata and White 
Plains in Charles county; election dis- 
trict of West Friendship (No. 3) in 
Howard county, and all of Prince 
Georges county, except the election dis- 
tricts of Aquasco and Nottingham. 

New York—Towns of Caroline, Dan- 
by, Dryden and Ithaca and the city of 
Ithaca, in Tompkins county. 

Virginia—The magisterial district of 
Manchester in Chesterfield county; 
Culpeper county; magisterial districts 
of Centreville and Dranesville in Fair- 
fax county; Fauquier county; magis- 
terial districts of Fairfield, Tuckahoe 
and Varina in Henrico county; Loudoun 
county, and magisterial districts of 
Brentsville, Gainesville and Manassas 
in Prince William county. The regu- 
lated area now includes all of Culpeper, 
Fairfax, Fauquier, Henrico, Loudoun, 
and Prince William counties, as well as 
the counties previously under regula- 
tion. 








The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons. 
Kalmia. Azaleas 
and Pieris 
Write for 1936 Prices 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


TWO BILLION INSECT DAMAGE. 


Two billion dollars just about cover 
the damage done by insect pests in this 
country each year, according to Lee A, 
Strong, chief of the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine, United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
sum is estimated from the known 
amount — about $900,000,000 —of the 
damage done annually by thirty-four of 
the more important insect pests. For 
example, the boll weevil exacts an aver. 
age yearly toll of $164,000,000, and the 
corn ear worm, which attacks cotton 
and tomatoes, as well as corn, a toll of 
$104,000,000. 

The world has more than 700,000 
kinds of insects that have been named 
and described, and new ones turn up 
every now and then. In North America 
there are 50,000 kinds of insects—6,500 
being consistently destructive year 
after year. 

No one region is specially subject to 
insect infestation, nor is one region 
likely to be the heaviest sufferer in sue- 
cessive years. Sometimes insect pests 
are worst in the cotton belt, at other 
times in the grain belt. Naturally, they 
are most costly in regions where crop 
values are high. 





PuRCHASE of the entire stock of the R. 
Leatherwood Nursery, located in’ the fair- 
grounds at Salem, Ore., was announced 
March 7 by Ernest Iufer. The stock will 
be moved to the Iufer property. 


ALEXANDER McOmEy, of the California 
Nursery, Niles, Cal., was a guest speaker 
at a recent meeting of the St. Helena 
Woman’s Improvement Club, exhibiting 
more than thirty different daffodil speci- 
mens. 


4 q 
NURSERY STOCK 


Berberis Atrocarpa (Levis) 100 

8 to 12 ins., from pots . .$8.00 § 
Cydonia Japonica 

2 to 15 ins . ; 4.00 

15 to 18 ins. ° 5.00 
Exochorda Grandifiora 

15 to 18 ins 4.00 

12 to 15 ins 3.00 
Ginkgo Biloba 

8 to 12 ins 7.50 

6 to 8S ins 5.00 
Ilex Cornuta Burfordii 

6 to 8 ins., from pots. l5e each 

2 to 3-ft. specimens, $1.75 each 
Koelreuteria Paniculata 

6 to 8 ins. were . 3.50 
Nandina Domestica 

6 to 8 ins 6.00 

4 to 6 ins 4.0 
Pittosporum Tobira 

2%-in. pots 5.00 10.00 
Pittosporum Tobira Variegata 

2%-in, pots 5.00 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
» Augusta, Ga. Ad 








50.00 
35.00 


40.00 

















shipment. 





CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
APPLE & PEAR SEEDLINGS 


We are exclusively wholesale growers, and specialize in contract growing. 
grow items for you that can best be grown in our volcanic ash soil, where we have 
a long growing season and moisture under control. 


Send list of your present needs in Chinese Elm and Apple Seedlings for prompt 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Let us 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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AGE. ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 

oovel Applications for segisteations of the We Have Only Been Here 

n thi following new roses have been ap- . . 

00 . roved by the registration committee in the Nursery Business for 
. American Rose Society, accord- 

tomol- of the é . — *s 4 YEARS 

Tnited ing to R. wee a — a 9 E 

ry ickson’s Cente ° ybr ea. gina 7 ° : ° 
- This B Pk*Dickson & Son, Newtownards, Ireland. To But We Think We Are Going To Like It 
<nown be introduced by Heary A. Dreer, Inc., Philadel 

. A seedling of unknown parentage. e ~ ; : 
f the a - Fy 4 FF We think too that you would like 
our of eter when open, and resembles a large peony, our SERVICE and the QUALITY “— — 
geet BE Rveivetycrimeon.” Guite® fragrant. 1 said to EVERGREE HEDGE PLANTS 
y cr ° ° 8s 
| aver- 2% “tree and continuous bloomer on 36-inch NS 
nd the plants... Hybrid tee. Originated by William HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 
cotton HB . Murray, Atco, N, J.” Is said to be @ sport of FOREST & SHADE TREES TREE SEEDLINGS 
liff, o tlear, lustrous, medjum pin ng 
oll EE Seen. decker in cole than” Betordi VINES AND CREEPERS FERNS SEEDS 
Growth is four to five feet high under glass, with 
00,000 plants of rather compact form. It is said to be that we grow and offer. 
ee BO oe eee 
n e 7 % , 
im wu ap Be in color, not fading in dark weather. ve. acres in growing nursery stock. . 

Up Peerless. Hybrid tea (U. S. plant patent No. 'e are also the original collectors of Native Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
— MR gl PK EL, BS Vines and Ferns, and have a well-trained organization ready to supply your 
> ae ealé to be a sport of Better Times and is wants with the best stock available in this line. We are not amateurs. 

ar he same type. jowers are large an ou- ‘ * 

. Sle, with thirty-eight fo forty petals. Color is a WHOLESALE EXCLUSIVELY 
; a ’ y fra- . , ‘ : 
ect to oy all aan Gl aaah Gal eee, Write for price list and send us your want list on any of the above items or 
region continuous bloomer. Has not been tested out- for material now in demand for REFORESTATION—SOIL EROSION 
oo oul —-.. Star. Hybrid tea. Originated by Walter CONTROL—PARK and ROADSIDE PLANTINGS. We can furnish many 
t L. Armacost, West Los Angeles, Cal. To be in- items not usually offered in regular trade lists. Please give us a trial and be 
pests troduced by Armacost & Royston, Inc., West Los d 
other Angeles, Cal., in 1986. Said to be a sport of convinced. 
> they Seavente.  — yellow = a he 4 , 
b ° scarlet. owers are iarge, giobular in form YY 
© crop Mand double, with moderate fragrance. Growth FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
gorous, 8 se a . 
centinoousiy. ® es ee ini 2 J. R. Boyd, President MeMinnville, Tennessee 
Signet. ybr ea. riginated by the Mont- 
our Co., Hadley, Mass. Is said to be a seed 1887 1936 
the R ling of Premier x Talisman. The type is similar 

Pe to Premier Supreme, but has better form of bud 

e fair- and a more uniform color. The flowers are large. 





high-centered, double and of deep, pure, bright. 
ounced single-toned pink. It has an exceptionally 


ek will strong fragrance. Plants are reported to be vig- . 
orous, upright in growth and free-blooming. EWE! I WHO! ESAI bk 
Picardy. Hybrid tea rugosa. Originated by Jean 


Gaujard, Feyzin, France. To be introduced by 





fornia the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark. N. Y., in 
peaker 1936. Said to be a seedling of Conrad F. Meyer 
Helena x a seedling of Austrian Copper. ae — 
Mrs. S. duPont. -size, 
ibiting ar dine Game anal wae” te 68th YEAR of wholesale production for the Trade. * * * GENERAL 


: olor is brilliant red on the inside of the petals. : . 
speci- at aude of nel cell ae. te tee 8 LINE in the hardy varieties of Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens and Plants. 


Russet apple fragrance. Plants grow eighteen * * * LINING-out stock. * * * LARGE-flowered Clematis. 
to twenty-four inches tall and are of bushy habit. 
A profuse loomer from June to November. 
—— =e. 7 eee ee SEND FOR Jewell’s bi-weekly price bulletin; it offers many seasonal and 


a a Be profitable bargains in choice stock for retailing, and liners. 
NEW ROSE PATENTED. 


A plant patent was issued March 17 THE JEWELL NURSERY COMPANY 
on a new rose, according to Rummler, 
Rummler & Woodworth, patent lawyers Pouch N, LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
of Chicago, as follows: 

No. 169. Rose. John de Vink, Boskoop, The Founded 1868 1500 Acres 


Netherlands, assignor to the Conard-I’yle Co.. 
West Grove, Pa. A new and distinct variety of 
rose plant, characterized by the distinctive color 
of its miniature flowers through all stages of 


oes HEH & 0 UALITY ie 
this type of rose plant. B d Le d E 
road-Leaved Lvergreens LINING-OUT D 


PATENT GIVEN RED APPLE. FROM THE HIGHLANDS STO CK 


50.00 
35.00 From Rummler, Rummler & Wood OF THE CAROLINAS 
Grown from the 
finest seed 




















wm <A 


worth, Chicago patent lawyers, has come Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters for 
: . Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply in 
report of the granting, March 10, of the both Nursery Grown and Collected woods-grown is 
40.00 following patent for an apple tree: suMecient to supply the demand. 
. Azaleas, Leucothoe, Kalmia, Rhododendrons, An- 
_No. 168. Apple tree. Lloyd Balderston, III, dromedas, Orchids, Vines, Climbers, Creepers, 
Colora, Md., assignor to the Bountiful Ridge Ferns, Liliums, Trilliums, Dicentras, and hun- 
Nurseries, Princess Anne, Md. A new and dis- dreds of others of tried and tested merit are grown 
tinct variety of apple tree, characterized by the and carried in large supply. Our 44 years’ prac- 
bright red solid or blushed color of its fruit tical experience, quality, quantity, variety, low 
and the early development of such coloring. price and unequalled organization are at your 


= Complete catalogue and Surplus list MATHEWS - EGGERT 
_— —— will be sent on request. y , 
: a ram a NURSERY 
Howarp N. Scarrr, New Carlisle, O., E. C. ROBBINS, Gardens of the Blue Ridge tt Dida ten. 


was recently elected president of the ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA Muskegon, Mich. 
Ohio State Horticultural Society. 


10.00 


- 
. 








Write for our 
Wholesale Price List 


DAMM A 





























FirE, February 19, at the Stanton 
Nurseries, near Lebanon, Pa., destroyed 
a barn and its contents, along with th« American Plum Seedlings No. 1-2-3 SUGAR MAPLE — AMERICAN ELM 
heating system for a greenhouse. In the Russian Olive Seedli 4 to 8-i Specimens 
barn were two trucks, a tractor, a Ro- ussian ive Ings, © S-in. 2500 Sugar Maple up to 3-in. cal. 








totiller and other equipment, all destroyed. Write for prices Several thousand Elm up to 8-in. cal 


John A. Peterson, owner, vainly tried to _— “ pelsees aapaiaen oe ts Sa a ru 
push out of the barn a panel truck that eo rn urs ‘ 
I G rge Gu ey N ery Chesterton Nurseries, Inc. 


— been delivered to him only three days Yankton, South Dakota Siettesen ta 
ore. , ° 

















Texas Centennial 


Elaborate Plans for Landscaping Grounds for 
Exposition at Dallas, Where A. A. N. Will Meet 


Hundreds of varieties of Texas trees 
and flowers, gathered from all sections of 
the Lone Star state, are being featured 
in the $300,000 landscaping program now 
under way for the Texas centennial ex- 
position, at Dallas, to open June 6. 

The general scheme of landscaping 
grounds is to create not only a beautiful 
park, but to show to visitors a concen- 
trated presentation of the natural floral 


beauties of the state. The natural 
growths of the different sections are 


being featured in individual plantings, 
with each group blending into the cen- 
tral theme. 

The boundaries of the world’s fair 
park are outlined with tall screen and 
hedge plantings, while each building 
within the grounds is in a floral setting 
which accents the architectural lines of 
the structure. 

In landscaping the exposition grounds, 
the engineers were motivated by a num- 
ber of distinet factors. The effect must 
be both for immediate beauty and for 
a lasting setting. The large number of 
trees on the fairgrounds have been pre- 
served, in every possible instance, and 
have been moyed to new settings. The 
memorial Chinese elms have been perma- 
nently placed near the ayditorium. 


Entrance Planting. 


The broad entrance facade has large 
planting boxes for trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Through the main entrance the 
visitor enters immediately into the Es- 
planade of State. The Esplanade is cen- 
tered around a reflecting basin, which is 
700 feet long and seventy feet wide. The 
Esplanade of State makes a vista of 
splendor from the main entrance leading 
to the Hall of State, with Administration 
and Transportation buildings on the 
left and Electrical and Communications 
buildings on the right. 

Directly adjacent to the reflecting 
basin are lawns, which are edged with 
wide beds containing flowers and shrubs, 
mainly baby rambler roses. Here, also, 
the visitor will see mass planting of 
trailing honeysuckle, which grows wild 
in the central and southern portions of 
the state. These beds are surrounded 
with low, clipped hedges of Chinese 
privet. Throughout the entire park the 
beds are edged with these plants, or by 
concrete curbings, or both. 


Courts Typify Sections. 


Set into the walls of the buildings 
which face on the reflecting basin are 
niches which will contain statues of Texas 
heroes. Between these niches are recessed 
areas in the walls which are landscaped 
to form courts which represent the four 
compass points of the state. The plant- 
ings within these courts aim to present 
a picture of the natural geography of 
the section represented. The courts meas- 
ure 60x170 feet in size. 

The west Texas court will show the 
picturesque natural plants of that por- 
tion of the state—cacti of many varie- 
ties, yucca both in grass and tree form, 
sagebrush, or seneca, and sotol. 

The east Texas court is planned as a 
special background to feature the giant 
pines to be found in that part of the 


state. Mixed with them will be magnolia 
trees. 

The south Texas court will feature the 
almost-tropical plants of the extreme 
part of that section. Native palm groves 
will be culled of their choicest specimens 
for this display which will contain, as 
well, imported species of palms which 
have been naturalized in Texas. Trees 
from the citrus orchards of the Rio 
Grande valley will be transplanted to 
this court. The unusual propensity of 
these trees to bear both fruit and blos 
soms at the same time will be displayed 
for the visitors to the exposition who 
have previously seen the fruit only in 
boxes and the blossoms on wedding veils. 
A background for this exhibit will be 
formed of flowering bougainvillea vines 
and oleander bushes. 

The north Texas court will be given 
over largely to arrangements of the na 
tive cedars of that section. These cedars, 
Juniperus virginiana, will be displayed 
both in the natural development and in 
the cultivated form. The native oaks and 
other natural plant life of that section 
will complete the picture. 


Various Types Employed. 


In carrying out, the scheme of land- 
scaping and in developing a setting for 
the buildings of the centennial exposi- 
tion, several general types of planting 
have been employed. 

Sereen planting is used in outlining 
the entire park. The service driveways 
and entrances to buildings are hidden by 
this same manner of planting. Founda- 
tion or border planting is the most used 
type, especially around the buildings. 
The niches of heroes facing on the es- 
planade are set off with plantings of 
live oak trees, three at each corner. 

Formal planting is featured in the Es- 
planade of State. The beds are outlined 
with low, clipped hedges and filled with 
a low mass planting. Feature planting 
is used to good advantage, sometimes 








ILEX CORNUTA, CHINESE HOLLY 








12 to 15 ins, high, B&B......$0.30 each 
18 to 24 ins. high, B&B...... 45 each 
2 to.3 ft. high, B&B....... a -75 each 
3 to 4 ft. high, B&B.......... 1.00 each 


Micro- 
sizes 


Ilex Crenata, 
Write for 


HAMPTON, VA. 


Also Ilex Pernyi, 
phylla and Convexa 
and prices. 


LE-MAC NURSERIES, 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





combined with statuary, garden’ furni- 
ture or a pool of water. Box planting ig 
used extensively. Clipped specimens are 
used sparingly. Rock gardens are em. 
ployed in many places on the grounds, 
The large lagoon in the south part of 
the park will show some excellent ex. 
amples. 


Large Trees Transplanted. 


To add an air of age and permanenee 
to the beauty of the setting has been the 
aim of the artists in landscaping the ex. 
position grounds. To this end, the plants 
used have been of many times the size 
usually employed in work of this sort, 
Trees of great size have been moved, 
One of these giant trees which has been 
transplanted on the exposition grounds 
is forty-eight feet tall and weighs more 
than 12,000 pounds. Great care has been 
used in selecting the trees which have 
been moved to this park. According to 
the landscaping engineers working here, 
one tree out of three grown on the fair. 
grounds is worth moving, while only one 
out of 10,000 grown in the woods is 
worth being transplanted. 

All areas in the exposition grounds to 
receive plants have been topped with a 
mixture of good-quality loam and fer. 
tilizer. In most places the existing soil 
has been removed to a depth of eighteen 
inches or two feet and replaced with this 
rich compost. 

All ground to be devoted to lawns will 
be sodded. This sod will be cut from 
near-by meadows and will consist of 
native Bermuda grass. Six inches of rich 











Espalier or 
Trained 


Fruit Trees 


Something that has 
created public inter. 
est. 


Rare and unusual Or. 
namentail Fruit trees 
for every home owner. 
The Nurseryman and 


lustrated folder full 
of suggestions and 
information. 

We shall be glad to 
send you one. 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


FERNS. satcie 


Native Perennials, Bulbs and Vines 
Send for Catalogue 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 























Daphne Odora 


3" x 4", well established 
lining-out stock. 


$10.00 per 100. $80.00 per 1000. 


JOE KOIDA, FLORIST 
R-11, Milwaukie, Oregon 








Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, 
Rock Garden Plants, Seeds, 

Seedlings and Transplants 

Low Prices — Containers Free 


AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 


Pembine, Wisconsin 




















HARDY PERENNIALS 


Send for Toole’s Trade List of Twenty- 
five New, Unusual or Little Known 
Perennials and Rock Garden Plants. 
Potted plants at prices that make 
a trial planting inexpensive. 
W.A. TOOLE, of Garry-nee-Dule 
Baraboo, Wis. 














Your Profits are 
in the Newer Things 
Ask for Our List of Specialties 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 
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.ees++++@ good supply of 


SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. 


“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 








Shenandoah, Iowa 











Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on “Im- 
proved Practices in Propagation by 
Seed,” reprinted from The American 
Nurseryman. 

Price 25c (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











We are long on Fruit 
Trees 4-year, fruiting 
age, standard and dwarf 
trees; Shrubs, Perenni- 
als and Evergreens. 


Write for iow prices. 





Maloney Bros. Nursery Co.. Ine. 
Dansville New York 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


Cc. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Manchester, Connecticut 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


Place your order early for our locally 
gathered, hardy North China strain of 
seed. Delivery usually early May 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 




















CHINESE ELM SEEDS 


(Home-Grown) 
Ulmus Parvifolia (few) ready now. 
Ulmus Pumila, ready early spring. 
SEEDLINGS 
Parvifolia, up to 3 to 4 ft. 
Pumila (few) up to 18 to 24” 
SEEDLINGS GROWN ON CONTRACT 


HOME NURSERY Richland, Wash. 








soil is first placed on the ground where 
this sod is to be placed. 

Hose connections placed at intervals 
of 100 feet insure a plentiful supply of 
water for the grass, shrubs and trees. 

Without overworking any one plant or 
flower in the landscaping of the fair 
grounds, there will be a running note of 
crepe myrtle, evergreens and native wild 
flowers of Texas tying together the en- 
tire scheme of planting. 





BUSINESS RECORDS. 


Amawalk, N. Y.—Amawalk Nursery, 
Inc., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy and J. Clifford MeChristie 
has been appointed receiver under a 
bond of $5,000. The company attempt- 
ed to effect a reorganization under 
section 77B of the bankruptcy laws, 
but was unsuccessful. 





TWIN CITY NURSERYMEN MEET. 


Despite blinding snow and a high 
wind at the Twin Cities, Minn., there 
was a fine attendance of members of 
the Twin City Nurserymen’s Association 
March 12 for the final meeting of the 
winter. Numerous reports were read 
and there was a discussion concerning 
the acceptance of a price agreement. 

The principal talk for the evening 
was given by George Nelson, deputy 
nursery inspector, who at the request 
of the president described some of his 
experiences—amusing and harrowing— 
during the World war. The speaker 
concluded his talk by referring to the 
bonus and the other financial relations 
between the government and soldiers. 


L. 8. 





OBITUARY. 


Kent W. Hood. 


Kent W. Hood, proprietor of a nursery 
operated as the W. T. Hood Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., died March 8 at his home, 
“Maplewood,” 3201 Noble avenue, Rich- 
mond. Although he had been ill for sev- 
eral weeks, his death was unexpected. 
Mr. Hood was active in church and Sun- 
day school work and had long been a 
communicant of the Grace-Covenant 
church. Surviving Mr. Hood are his 
widow, Mrs. Anne Collins Hood; a daugh- 
ter, Mary Rawlings Hood, and an unele, 
J. P. Hood. Funeral services were held 
from his home March 9. 

For the intensive ‘produetion nursery- 
men require, particularly of small plants, 
irrigation is a necessity. Overhead sys- 
tems erected on a permanent basis pay 
dividends in the long run. For low cost, 
the porous hose method is gaining many 
users each season. Don’t take chances 
with expensive crops; provide drought 
insurance, 


THE spring thaw reveals that many 
thousands of shrubs and young trees 
have been killed by rabbits gnawing 
the bark during the winter. Because 
the snow lay on the ground so long this 
winter, rabbits and field mice have done 
more damage to nursery stock than in 
any previous year. The cottontails 
barked the sprouts and young trees 
several feet above the ground. After 
the deep snows they could reach the 
highest branches of ‘the smaller bushes 
and gnawed the bark lower and lower 
as the snow melted. Many of the 
bushes and shrubs so injured have been 
completely girdled and will die. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Jackson & Perkins Patented Roses 

~ F~ At, - from a group of 

ected growers throughout the na- 

= The following firms wd = 
licensed to pres Jap 


Nurs. ine., Springfield, Mass. 
itherf 





c. E. Wilson & Co.. 


JACKSON & PERKINS co. 


Newark, New York State 








RHODODENDRONS 
HEMLOCKS AZALEAS 
KALMIA latifolia 
ABIES Fraseri 


and other native plants both nurs- 
ery grown and collected. 


Price list mailed on request. 


ANTHONY LAKE NURSERY 
Pineola, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











PEACH TREES 
—YEAR OLD- 
SUGAR AND NORWAY MAPLES 
PIN OAKS —ILEX CRENATA 
GENERAL LINE PRICED TO SELL 


The Howard- Hickory Co. 


Hickory, 














SEEDLINGS 


Red Oak, Sugar and Red Stagio. 
Paper, Gray, Spice and Yellow Birch, 
Shrubs 


Evergreens 
Catalogue on request 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 
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Reviews of New Books 


NURSERY COST FINDING. 


Though the need for accurate knowl- 
edge of nursery costs and their appli- 
cation to price schedules has long been 
recognized, none but a few of the larger 
firms in the industry have hitherto had 
the data available. Those few large 
organizations obtained the data for 
their own guidance. Now, however, 
concrete figures and methods for their 
application are available in “Nursery 
Cost Finding,” a book of nearly 200 
pages just from the press of the A. T. 
De La Mare Co. The manuscript was 
the work of many years by John Sur- 
tees, of the Outpost Nurseries, Inc., 
Ridgefield, Conn., and the dedication is 
in the memory of the late Col. Louis 
D. Conley, founder of the Outpost Nurs- 
eries, Ine., “whose interest and encour- 
agement inspired these studies,” in the 
words of the author. Mr. Surtees sub- 
mitted his cost system to a commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, which reported on _ its 
study at the 1935 convention with an 
urgent recommendation for the adop- 
tion of the plan. 

On the page following the dedication 
appears in large type the folowing quo- 
tation: “You are not in business to 
grow or sell nursery stock. You are 
in business only to make profits, and 
the growing or selling of nursery stock 
is merely the means to that end.” 

Anyone who studies this book—and 
every nurseryman should do so—will not 
only come to a thorough understanding 
of his costs, but will soon see where 
the profits of other years have vanished. 
For this is not a book of theory at all. 
The first twenty pages form the discus- 
sion, covering an explanation of costs 
and their uses, standardization, advan- 
tages of averages, inventories, and sell- 
ing for profits. After commentary on 
these points, the author presents groups 
of plants grown in a similar manner so 
that their costs are virtually the same. 
The processes involved in the growing 
of each group are enumerated. Then 
are presented production formulas, one 
to be followed in arriving at inventory 
costs in the ground, with and without 
overhead, and the other to be followed 
in writing up the yearly inventory, ar- 
riving at total costs of production and 
minimum selling rate. A chapter on 
landscaping costs will show those en- 
gaged in that department of the busi- 
ness how to estimate figures so that 
their planting operations show a profit, 
instead of a loss. 

A chapter on planning by budget 
covers costs of nursery maintenance, 
landscaping labor, sales and selling, and 
administration. 

Labor report forms are supplied in 
detail, and at the back of the book 
standard labor charts covering various 
nursery and landscape operations oc- 
cupy forty pages. 

For wholesale growers there is a chap- 
ter on a system for keeping track of 
costs on whole blocks of one variety 
planted for turnover every one, two 
or three years. 

From Mr. Surtees’ previous discus- 
sion of his cost system in talks at con- 
ventions and in magazine articles, sev- 
eral of which appedred in The Amer- 
ican Nurseryman, he has received many 


queries. These he has not only met 
in his diseussion, but some directly con 
sidered in a chapter, “Questions and 
Answers.” 

One could dwell indefinitely upon the 
various helpful phases of this volume. 
There is no question that it will be 
found as useful and valuable to the 
nurseryman as any business investment 
he ean make for $7.50, the price of the 
book. 


PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A valuable addition to the Doubleday 
dollar garden books is “Pruning and 
Repairing of Trees, Shrubs and Orna- 
mentals,” by Victor H. Ries, professor 
of floriculture at Ohio State University. 
Each copy will be worth many times its 
price if the instructions are carried out 
and so result in improved care of orna 
mentals. While almost every amateur 
gardener, and every nurseryman, does 
pruning of a sort, few do it with the 
full understanding of what may be 
gained thereby. The ninety-six pages 
of this book are filled with concrete 
and practical statements quite to the 
point. 

The opening chapters describe “How 
Trees and Shrubs Grow,” “Modern Tree 
Care” and “Why We Prune.” Then fol- 
lows a chapter devoted to the types of 
pruning tools and their uses. Separate 
chapters treat shrubs, evergreens, 
hedges, roses and trees in the manner 
of pruning. A final chapter on the sub 
ject of tree repair discusses the filling 
of cavities, care of wounds and frost 
eracks and methods of bracing. Illus 
trations include a half-tone frontispiece 
and ten full pages of line drawings to 








STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, DEWBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, GRAPEVINES 


Write for Wholesale List 
E. W. HUEBNER NURSERY 


Stevensville, Mich. 





AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 


make clear the methods advocated by 
the author. 

This is a book to be recommended tg 
every home owner interested in the 
proper upkeep of his grounds, while 
nurserymen and landscape maintenaneg 
men not thoroughly posted and experi. 
enced in this work will find many sug. 
gestions and pointers in it, well worth 
the publisher’s price of $1 for the vol. 
ume. 


“THE GARDENER’S FIRST YEAR.” 


A widening circle of publishers now 
issue books for the education and en. 
lightenment of the amateur gardener, 
Longmans, Green & Co. present “The 
Gardener’s First Year,” by Alfred 
Bates, contributing editor of the Na. 
tional Horticultural Magazine. Its 250 
pages contain instructions for the be. 
ginner, telling him how to make a gar. 
den in full bloom the first year. In 
simple words the author gives explicit 
and practical directions for work in the 
garden. He deals with preparation of 
the soil, types of flower beds, fertilizers, 
sowing the seeds, plants for shade and 





for sunshine, annuals and tender peren- J 


nials, types of plants and the formation 
of the plant and the flower. 

The value of this particular book is 
not so much the information presented, 








BOYSENBERRY PLANTS 


will have the largest sale of any 
bramble ever known. Reservation may 
be made for any number of true-to- 
name plants for next season, if done 
immediately. Dr. Darrow, chief of 
government experimental station, on 
March 10 advised that, while young- 
berries and other brambles were frozen, 
not a bud of Boysenberry was dam- 
aged. Write for pictorial pasmnvhlet 


RANCHO VERDAD 


Mentone, California 











Certified Raspberry Plants 


200,000 NEWBURGH 
25,000 EARLY JUNE 


Latham, Chief, Herbert, Cuthbert, Viking, 
St. Regis, Columbian, etc. 
Quality stock. Attractively priced. 


BERT BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








New land—Heavy-rooted 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Mastodon, Gem Everbearers—Cumber- 
land Black Raspberry Tips—King Red 
Raspberry Sucker Plants — Eldorado 
Sucker Plants. 

Wholesale Prices. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box W, Sawyer, Mich. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


‘*Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 


Raspberries, Blackberries 


Grapevines, Strawberries 


General Line of Small Fruit Plants 
Trade list sent upon request 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 


Bridgman, Mich. 











STRAW BERRIES 
Stocky, well rooted plants 
Senator Dunlap, $2.25 per 1000 
Blakemore, $2.50 Premier, $3.50 
24-hour service, weather permitting 


Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia. 








CHINESE ELM SEED 


(Ulmus Pumila) 

Now ready. Immediate shipment. 
Germination excellent. Southern seeds 
are superior. One Ib., $3.00; 10 Ibs. at 
$2.75; 50 or more Ibs. at $2.50. 





MAXON NURSERIES, Vernon, Texas 
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EVERGREEN TREES 
AND SHRUBS 


Rooted Cuttings 
Lining-out Stock 


Large Assortment of 
Small Balled Stock 


Write for catalogue 


SHERWOOD 


NURSERY COMPANY 


141 S. E. 65th Ave., Portland, Ore. 











Juniperus Squamata 
Meyeri 
Per10 Per 100 


$50.00 
75.00 
100.00 


15 to 18 in. B&B 
18 to 24 in. BRB 
30 to 36 in. B&B 


Philadelphus Virginal 
i 8.00 


1.25 10.00 


Southside Nurseries 
. 3. Richmond, Va. 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 














EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1 


: STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
SPECIALISTS 


poten Gro in America 
ers 
Box 402 “DUNDEE. ILLINOIS 














Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








which may be found more or less in 
numerous other garden books, but in 
the lucid manner in which the author 
tells the why and wherefore. It pre- 
sents the theory whereby one may cor- 
relate the bits of information that come 
through practical experience. Many 
amateurs lack just that background, 
and in providing it this book fills a use- 
ful purpose and is, therefore, one really 
to be recommended. On that account it 
should be well worth the publisher’s 
price of $2. 


“GARDEN GOSSIP.” 


The little book just from the press of 
Doubleday Doran entitled “Garden Gos- 
sip” presents the chronicles of Sycamore 
Valley, a suburban village in the east 
where the inhabitants take their gar- 
dening quite seriously. The homely nar- 
rative will interest those who like to 
have their gardening instructions com- 
bined with what the newspaper report- 
ers call human interest. The book was 
written by Dorothy Biddle, lecturer, 
radio speaker and writer on gardening 
subjects, and her co-author is Dorothea 
Blom. It is an interesting addition to 
the series of dollar garden books issued 
by Doubleday, Doran & Co, 


AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL. 


Those who specialize in roses, whether 
in the nursery or in the home garden, 
look forward each year to the feast of 
reading matter on this flower in the 
American Rose Annual, the yearbook of 
rose progress, which is one of the best 
reasons for belonging to the American 
Rose Society. 

The book primarily 
amateur experience with roses, but 
there is much material, such as that re- 
lating to disease cuntrol, which is valu 
able to commercial growers. An article 
on plant patents in the current volume 
endeavors to remove some of the mis- 
understandings on this subject. 

The progress of the idea of a national 
rosarium receives attention, and some 
of the formal rose gardens in this coun- 
try are the subjects of articles. For- 
eign contributions are representative of 
rose introductions and culture abroad. 

The department “The Proof of the 
Pudding” this time contains fifty pages, 
in which seventy-nine observers from 
thirtv-one states tell their experiences 
with 210 varieties of roses. There has 
been some debate regarding this de- 
partment, because some toes are sure to 
be stepped on where so many amateur 
reporters gather, but the opinion of 
those concerned was that such frank in- 
terchange of experiences was worth 
whatever drawbacks might be incurred. 

The editor, J. Horace McFarland, 
calls attention to the fact that the Rose 
Annual has come of age, completing 
twenty-one years of issue. The fact that 
the volume is edited without charge in- 
dicates the enthusiasm and interest of 
the staff. 


aims to represent 


T. S. Boyer, of Boyer’s Nursery, San 
Rafael, Cal., reports, “We are going out 
of business.” 


INCREASING building activity in the San 
Fernando valley district in California and 
the demands of new home owners for 
a reliable horticultural service have 
prompted Germain’s Nursery, Van Nuys, 
Cal., to add a complete landscaping de- 
partment to its offices and testing fields. 
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CHERRY, Moentmorency and 
Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 

SPIRZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

ELMS, American, Vase and Me- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 


MAPLE, 
ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, ae. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT, merican, and 
RETINOS SrORAS. 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 
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ROSES AND SHRUBS 


F.0.B. NURSERY STORAGE IN OHIO. Sub- 
ject to being unsold when order is received at 
storage. Stored in a Re)! * oe. xx, 5: 
No. 1, 10; No. 1%, 20; 2, 30 to dle. 

xx and No. 1, 1 F.,  sspertenn ilies, Chap- 
lin’s Pink Climber, xx; Chaplin's Pink Cl., Cl. 
American Beauty, Paui’s Scarlet, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, Scorcher, xx; Silver Moon, Silver Moon, xx; 
Amelie Gravereaux, Conrad F. Meyer, Dr. Eck- 
ener, Hansa, Sarah Van Fleet, Sir Thos. Lipton. 

No. 1%, 12¢ each: American Pillar. Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, Scorcher, Magna Charta, Conrad F. 
Meyer, Sarah Van Fleet, Sir Thos. Lipton. 

o. 2, 8c: American Pillar, Dr. W. Van Fleet. 
Primrose, Amelie Gravereaux, Conrad F. Meyer, 
Sir Thos. Lipton, Pink Grootendorst. 

No. 8, 4c: F. J. Grootendorst. 

No. 1, 18c: Climbing Baby Rambler, Crimson 
Rambler, Roserie, Ghislaine de Feligonde (yel- 
low Rambler), rg =~ de Feligonde, xx. 

No. 1 10c: Cl. Bab y Rambler. Crimson Ram 
bler, Gb slaine de Feligonde (yellow Rambler). 

No. 2, 7c: Cl. Baby Rambler, Crimson Ram- 
bler, "Roserie. 

No. 1, 10c: Dorothy Perkins, Marie Gouchault 
(Improved Dorothy Perkins), White Dorothy 
Perkins, Excelsa. 

No. 8c: Excelsa, Marie Gouchault. 

No. 2, 6c: Excelsa (red Dorothy Perkins). 

Wisteria Chinensis — dl ee. medium. 
10c: 12 to 18 ins., 2 branc 

Forsythia Spectabilis, or ‘to Sa ins., 
8c each. 

Privet Amoor River North, 


branched, 
liners, $11.00 per 


Orange Quince, 12 to 18 ins., 6c each. 
Anger’s wince (for understocks), No. 1, 
$25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $15.00 per 1000. 


BOX LIST OF ROSES 


F.0.B. COLD STORAGE AT ST. LOUIS. 
MO. No charge for boxing. Subject to being 
unsold when order is received. Telegraph code 
names. Use Western Union ONLY. 

Boxes Each Variety Grade l’rice Wt. Code 
1 280 Chaplin's Pink Cl..xx 5c 500 Andrew 

2 240 Cl. Am. Beauty...1 15¢ 320 Anna 
200 Cl. Am. Beauty... 15¢ 310 Arthur 
15¢e 410 Auburn 

15¢ 250 Alice 


° 350 Austin 


u 350 Akron 
220 Paul's Scarlet Gin tT > 310 Alma 
120 Paul's Scarlet Cl., 
Cl. Am. Be coe 20 Ada 
Albert 
Angel 
540 Arctic 
Bertha 
Blaine 
Byron 
Benton 
Bates 
Clifton 
Collins 


Verhalen Nursery Co. 
Seotisville, Tex. 
HARDY LILIES © 


“rate. 


+ 


200 Yellow Rambler.xx 
195 Yellow Rambler.xx 
300 Anna de —— ; 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 





25 at 100 rate; 6 at ou 
Auratum, § to 9 ins. cir.. 
Elegans, first size... ; 
Second size . 
Mensge (the Golden Spec iosum): 
ins. cir. and up.. . 
H to 9 ins. cir 
7 to ins i 
§ to ins. 

wa D —_ 


® Ins. 
Pr me et RA Formosanum: 
to 6 ins. cir 
3 to 4 ins. cir 
2 Cd B GM. Cl. cc ccccce 
1% to 2 ins. cir.. micnate 
Regale, 9 ins. cir. and up... 
8 to 9 ins. cir ne 
7 to 8 ins. cir 
6 to 7 ins. cir.. 
5 to 6 ins. cir 
4 ro 5 ins. cir 
3 4 ins. cir. 
was AA Album: 

8 to 9 ins. cir 2.20 
Speciosum Rubrum (M: agnific um): 
8 to 9 ins. cir... - $1.70 

Tenuifolium (Coral Lily): 
2-year, No. 1, 3 ins. 
and up .... off 6.00 
2-year, No. 2, 2 to 3 ins. cir. . .00 
1-year, No. 1, 1% to 2 ins 5 .00 
Tigrinum (Single Tiger Lily): 
7 ins. cir. and up - 8.00 
6 to 7 ins. cir...... nese a 00 
5 to 6 ins, cir. eee << ae -50 
4 to 5 ins. cir 50 3.00 
Tigrinum Flore-pleno (Dou- 
ble Tiger Lily): 
First size, 6 ins.cir.and up. 1.40 00 
Second size, 4 to 6 ins. cir. 1.00 7.00 
Umbellatum, first size...... 1.70 12. 00 
Second size 1.30 9.00 
Terms: F.o.b. Benton Harbor, Mich 
Less 3 per cent discount for cash with 
order. Prompt delivery. Order TODAY 


A. M. GROOTENDORST 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


NMWN-ISIseHwWRow 











NEWS OF THE TRADE. 


Major Luioyp C. STarK, chairman of 
the board and general manager of Stark 
Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisi- 
ana, Mo., and a past president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, is 
a candidate for governor of his state. 


PENNSYLVANIA nurseries report rose 
shipments fair for this season of the 
year. Many orders from the south and 
foreign countries are being filled. The 
president of one of the South American 
republics has placed three orders with a 
Pennsylvania nursery within the past 
vear. 


The members of the Central Califor- 
nia Nurserymen’s Association were the 
guests of the California Nursery Co., 
Niles, March 26, when the tulips were 
expected to be in full bloom. Later 
a dinner at the Florence restaurant, 
Niles, was enjoyed. 


Dr. George T. Moore, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, says that 
the cold weather is gone, but that the 
effects will be felt all summer. The 
entire staff at the garden is making a 
study of the effect of the cold on plants 
and trees. The cold weather during 
February killed all climbing roses and 
California privet at the roots. 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee and delegates appointed at the last 
convention of the New England Nurs- 
erymen’s Association to confer with 
delegates appointed by other eastern 
states on the desirability of forming an 
eastern council (not in opposition to the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
as some have assumed) met at the Ban- 
croft hotel, Worcester, March 13, with 
a representative attendance. The group 
voted unanimously under certain limita- 
tions to go on record as favoring the 
proposed set-up. 


At a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Landscape and Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion the members discussed plans for 
a flower and garden show for 1937, 
which was voted down at a recent meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Flower Show Asso- 
ciation. The members did not approve 
of postponing the show until 1938, as 
was decided by the flower show asso 
ciation. A committee was appointed to 
look into every detail and, with assur 
ance of help from local floral organiza- 
tions and leading retailers and growers, 
to report as soon as possible, so as to 
arrange the dates at the Arena, appoint 
committees and start work at once. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N 
supplied all the nursery material used 
as a background for the display of the 
New Jersey fish and game commission 
at the New York sportsman’s show, the 
exhibit having a frontage of seventy 
feet. Multigraphed lists of material to 
attract birds were made available and 
courtesy cards were displayed. The 
show had an attendance of over 200,000. 
In New York, the firm is currently sup 
plying nursery stock for four window 
displays of garden furniture and is 
also making a terrace planting for the 
W. & J. Sloan furniture store, courtesy 
eards and credit in public announce- 
ments being enjoyed as a result. The 
extensive showrooms of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. in Newark were made a 
setting for a garden display by Bob- 
bink & Atkins the week of March 16, 
broadeasts giving credit for the codper- 
ation. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


600,000 FINE PLANTS 00 


Biota Aurea Nana, or Berckmans’ 
Golden, 4 to 6 1 


3 


\%-in. ts 
Bonita Excelsa 
polew 5 

2%-1 


2%-in. pots 
Biota Rosedale, 3 to 4 ins 
6 to 8 ins. 
Cypress (Italian), 
and hardiest), 4 
2%-in. pots 
a og ~ ~Spemaseny 4 to 6 ins 


(stands 30 degrees 
4 to 6 ins 6. 


g2s 288822 
222 2322222 


— 


S5S23 S883383 $8 
22222 222222 22 


Juniperus Kosteri, rooted cuttings. . 
2%-in. pots 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 
cuttings 
2%-in. 
Juniperus Sabina, rooted cuttings... 
Juniperus Excelsa Stricta, 8 to 4 ins. 
4 to 6 ins. 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Abelia Grandiflora, rooted cuttings. 
2%-in. pots 
Eleagnus ~~ seme 

2%-in. 

English ee. 
2%-in. pots 
Evonymus Japonica, rooted cuttings 4.00 
Evonymus, Colorado, rooted cuttings 4.00 
Jasminum Floridum, rooted cuttings 4.00 


see eoeees 


Y 
s 
8 
2 


rooted cuttings. . 


Lantanas, hardy pink 

Lantanas, hardy orange 

Lavender, 2-in. pots 

> en Senisa, rooted cuttings. 
2%-in. pots 

Ligustrum Lucidum (Wax), 
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Santolinas, 2-in. 
Yaupon, Ilex Vomitoria, 
rooted cuttings . 5.00 


Ask for special prices on 5000 or more 
for samples. 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


It's New! Use it to 
SELL MORE PLANTS 


A new folder showing a score of 
popular Roses and Perennials that 
every wise gardener wants—and when 
he wants he buys. 
Make Direct Sales 
Your message about these plants and 
Roses will be a new salesman who 
brings home the orders 
Follow Your Catalogue 

with a folder that creates a favor- 
able impression. Plenty of room to 
list important shrubs, evergreens, 
hedge plants and other landscape 


needs. Write for a Sample 
We will send full information by 
first mail 


McFarland Publicity Service 


Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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LAUROCERASUS CAROLINIANA 


(CHERRY LAUREL) 
Beautiful Seuthera Evergreen. 


Lining-out Size, 4 to 8 ins., $1.50 per 
100; $10.00 per 1000. Cash, please 


SAM STOKES & SON 





Lecompte. Louisiana 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman. } 


ley Nursery, Painesville, O.—Wholesale 
price list of field-grown perennials, including 
chrysanthemums, phioxes in a good selection, 
named violas and double violets, along with a 
number of other desirable items. Hardy lilies, 
gladiolus bulbs and delphinium seed are also 
listed. 

A. M. Grootendorst, Benton Harbor, Mich.— 
An illustrated descriptive circular on espalier, or 
trained fruit trees, giving suggestions both on 
their culture and use. 

Greystone Greenhouses & Nurseries, Yonkers, 
n. Y.—A substantial list of perennials and rock 
plants, in which named varieties of popular sub- 
jects are well represented, particularly in asters, 
campanulas, chrysanthemums, delphiniums, dian- 
thus, poppies and phloxes. A leaflet calls attention 
to a stock of about 300,000 bedding plants. George 
H. Chisholm is manager of the firm. 

Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.—Trade 
list of choice young nursery-grown ornamental 
trees, Vines and bulbs for lining out. The prices 
are for surplus stock and hold only while the ma- 
terial is on hand. The firm states it specializes in 
forestry and landscape material, growing many 
varieties in quantity. Dahlias and gladiolus offers 
supplement the nursery items. E. W. Babcock is 
manager of the 

Hart’s Nursery, Spencerville, Ind.—Retail cata- 
logue issued by Clyde Hart & Son describing smal! 
fruits, perennials, roses, shrubs, evergreens, etc. 
First place is given to strawberries, a specialty 
of the firm. 

Ornamental Nursery, Coloma, » Mich.—Whole- 
sale price list of dahlia divisions in many popular 
varieties, including a score of pompon types. 
few surplus items in gladioli are also mentioned 
by Mrs. Jeanette B. Morrison, proprietor. 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N. Y.—Wholesale 
offers of fruit and ornamental trees, roses, shrubs, 
hedge plants, evergreens and field-grown peren- 
nials. Special prices on large quantities are men- 
tioned. 


Hill Top Nurseries, Casstown, O.—Wholesale 
price list of the nursery stock offered by J. 8. 
Burton & Son. Two groups of material are listed 
—first a selection of lining-out stock in shrubs. 
vines and trees and then a general selection of 
finished ornamental and shade trees, shrubs, fruit 
— small fruits, along with roses and per- 
ennials. 


Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J.—Spring 
wholesale price list, representing the varieties 
and sizes of nursery stock which the firm has 
in largest quantity and which are used commonly 
by the wholesale trade. A note states that a 
specialty is made of materials for public works 
projects. Large-scale production is carried on 
with many items. Numerous illustrations depict 
the thrifty quality of the stock, among the 
materials shown being maples, retinisporas, 
deutzias, magnolias, spruces, oriental planes. 
rhododendrons, thujas and junipers. Hibiscus and 
French lilacs are noted in variety. 


Bun‘ * MNurseries, Selbyville, Del.—Retail 
catalogue of fruit trees, berry bushes, etc. Pat- 
ented varieties are prominently featured. Most 
space is given to strawberries, which are the 
subject of the cover illustration. 


Kaylor Nurseries, Blaine, Wash.—‘‘Facts, Fads 
and Fashions for Flower Fans,’’ a descriptive 
circular, listing gladioli in a comprehensive selec- 
tion, also dahlias, irises, perennials and a few 
nursery items. The firm is marking its tenth an- 
niversary this year and feels considerable progress 
has been made, indicated partially by the in 
creased size of the annual catalogue. 


Cypress Knee Nursery, New Orleans, La.—An 
illustrated, descriptive booklet of Louisiana wild 
native irises, with prices for the trade. 


Mount Arbor Nursery, Shenandoah, Ia.— 
Wholesale bulletin No. 2, offering nursery stock 
in a large assortment. Among the fruit items 
are one-year pear whips and American-grown 
seedling stock. In addition there are deciduous 
and evergreen items, with lining-out stock in 
the latter. Roses, bulbs and perennials are 
offered in variety, too. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, la.—Lake's 
bulletin No. 1, with grade counts, listing 
nursery stock for the trade and marking the 
firm's sixty-sixth year in business. Included are 
two pages of fruit and forest tree seedlings, or- 
namental and shade trees, deciduous shrubs, in- 
cluding Truehedg Col berry; evergreens, 
roses, including many patented varieties; peren- 
nials, and bulbous items. 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son, Sarcoxie, Mo.—Whole- 
sale offers of peonies and irises, along with a few 
shrubs and bulbous items. The iris list includes 
4 large group of new and scarce varieties. 


Esham’s Nurseries, Frankfort, Del.—Wholesale 
price list of surplus nursery stock in trees, peren- 
nials and bulbs. Specimen and lining-out stock 
are both noted. 


Frank H. Rose, Missoula, Mont.—Mimeo- 

circular of hardy native and alpine 

collected in Montana, also collected tree 

shrub seeds. Many  out-of-the-ordinary 

are to be found here. Dormant plants in 

gs are offered for resale purposes 

About 100 native subjects are listed, 

eacti, erythroniums, lewisias, phloxes, 
Dentstemons and many others. 














thrips, etc. 
injurious to plants, fruit, etc 


ROTOTOX is economical. 
spray. 


‘em all. 


Our new 


etc., free upon written request. 


81-14 Yale Street 





The Penetrol Spray 
Made with 
ROTENONE and PYRETHRUM 


The safest spray you can use is ROTOTOX, recognized by leading authori- 
ties as the best insecticide for the garden, vegetables, fruit, trees, gladiolus 
Both a stomach poison and a contact spray. 
(Fruit and vegetables may be eaten with per- 
fect safety 24 hours after spraying with ROTOTOX.) 


One gallon makes 192 to 960 gallons of finished 


Mr. Frank M. Richard, Jr., Fort Collins, Colo., writes 
about ROTOTOX as follows: 


“I have found a spray that will apparently control the gray 
blister beetle that infests Honey Locust seedlings. In past years 
these have yielded to no treatment but hand-picking. 
they were so bad over so large an area that hand-picking was 
impractical and I decided might as well take a chance on burn- 
ing the seedlings with a powerful spray as to let the bugs eat 
Used ROTOTOX at 1-200 and got 100% control with one 
spraying, and no burning either. Sprayed on a cloudy day.” 


ROTOTOX is sold only direct, terms cash, at the following postpaid prices: 


1 o2z., 35e; 8 oz., Home Garden Size, $1.00; 1 pt., $1.75; 1 qt., $3.00; 1 gal., 
Special quotations on larger quantities. 


booklet, “What to do about Gladiolus Thrips,"’ an authoritative 
treatise including over §0 treatments from growers and gladiolus enthusiasts, 
postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. 


THE ROTOTOX COMPANY 


East Williston, L. I., N. Y. 


Non- 


90% active. 


In 1935 


Complete literature, order blank, 














More Than 
100 Nurseries 
are tying 
smal] nursery stock, 
cut flowers, 
parce! post bundles 

with 


FELINS 
BUNCH 
TYERS 


ten times 
quicker than 


MILWAUKEE 


FELIN WISCONSIN 


2950 N. 14th St. 











PLATE BOOKS 

Busi is ing back! 
You will need compact folders, plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
Nurserymen’s Service 
211 Hamilton 8t. Peoria, Il. 





ATTENTION 


NURSERY MEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
== SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 























Peach trees, one year old, 11/16, 20¢ each; 9/16, 
15e each. Elberta, Belle of Georgia, Carman and 
Stump. 


Pin Oak, Norway and Sycamore Maple, American 
and European Plane, Tulip and European White 
Birch trees in all sizes. Evergreens, shrubs, 
roses. Apple seedlings for budding. 


E. W. JONES NURSERY CO. 
Woodlawn, Va. 








GRAFTWAX — TREE HEALANT 
Heals pruned stubs. Arrests—cures tree dis- 
eases, blights, wounds. Waterproof, adhesive. 
Excels in grafting. Hastens union of stock 
and scion. SM Scions 
dipped in melted Graftwax keep indefinitely, 
prolonging grafting season. Curative tree 
cavity filler. FTWAX SEALS AND 
HEALS. Free sample. 12 oz. can, 50c. 2 to 
6 Ibs., 50c Ib. 12 Ibs., $5. Postpaid. 
CLARION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. N, Clarion, Pa. 
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HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. 


So many English walnut trees were de- 
stroyed or severely injured by the record- 
breaking low temperatures in the winter 
of 1933-34 that much interest has been 
aroused in a hardy Polish strain. 

The Rev. P. C. Crath, Toronto, Ont., 
a missionary in Poland, first brought to 
the attention of nut growers the fact 
that many English walnuts were growing 
in the Carpathian mountains in south- 
eastern Poland, where winter tempera- 
tures drop to 20 degrees below zero. 
Many trees survived the unusually severe 
winter there in 1928-29, when it went to 
40 below. Scions were brought to Canada 
and the United States, and a few trees 
were grafted, which during the unusual 
winter two years ago demonstrated that 
they possess unusual hardiness. Later, 
seeds were imported. 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety is coéperating with the Ontario Nut 
Growers’ Association in the distribution 
of another importation of seeds made 
this season. Those interested should write 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety, 1532 University avenue, Madison, 
Wis. 





Tue California Nursery Co., Niles, 
Cal., recently sent a carload of stock to 
El Paso, Tex., to be reshipped into Mex- 
ico for a government reclamation project 
in the state of Chihuahua. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was recently made of 
the purchase of the Piedmont Nursery 
Co., Oakland, Cal., by M. D. Norman. 
This nursery is the oldest-established in 
Alameda county, having been founded in 
1852. The services of Willard Smith, 
who has long been associated with the 
company, have been retained. A new 
member of the staff will be J. W. Bris- 
towe. 


A BILL has been introduced in the lower 
branch of the Rhode Island general as- 
sembly by James H. Kiernan authoriz- 
ing the state division of forests, parks 
and parkways to operate nurseries for 
the cultivation of tree seedlings for re- 
forestation purposes and for the sale 
of certain seedlings at cost to private 
farm and woodland owners. The bill was 
referred to the committee on judiciary. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Evergreen liners, Perennials for sale or ex- 
change. Stock wanted on consignment basis. 
Wiener Nursery, Sauk Center, Minn. 

Douglas Fir, Seedlings, 6-in. to 12-in., 500 
healthy little trees, $4.00 per 100. 

Upton Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Maple, Linden, Mountain Ash, Locust, Mo- 
line Elms, up to 6-in, caliper, in carload lots. 

Elmgrove Nursery, Leetsville, Mich. 

Osage Orange Hedge Seed, my specialty. 
Could use limited amount good Kansas Al- 
falfa seed in_ trade. 

y Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 














The Tisenisil list of 1936 harvested alpine 
and herbaceous seeds has now been posted to 
customers. Further copies are available for 


those who write. 
Irish Free State. 


Hardy Ferns, tall, medium and dwarf 
sorts; ideal rock garden plants; $6.00 per 100. 
Black Hills Spruce, American Arbor-vit2 up 
to 10 ft., in car lots. Get our list and prices. 

Strand’s Nursery, Taylor Falls, Minn. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard fF ull-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 











Porous Hose irrigating 
Write about Porous Hose Irrigating. Our 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing Risks 
—Fights Disease—Drought Protection—Crop 
Insurance. 
B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 





TREE SEEDS 


Abies concolor from Colorado 
seed, 75c per lb. 


Juniperus scopulorum berries 
from select blue trees from Colo- 
rado. Very select strain, 75¢ per Ib. 


Russian Olive berries, 30c per lb. 


CLIMBING VINES 


Ampelopsis Engelmannii, 2-yr., 
No. 1, 8c. Grown from cuttings. 
Only 750 left. 


Cash with order, packing free. 


DYBVIG NURSERIES, Inc. 
Colton, S. D. 








;— LINING- OUT STOCK 


Per 1000 
Amelanchier Stolonifera, divisions.$25.00 
Clethra Alnifolia, divisions J 
Deutzias, Gracilis and Lemoi 
divisions 
y' A. G., strong divisions. 15.00 
Hydrangea A. G., medium div. 10.00 
phus Aureus (Golden Sy- 
,. divisions 
ymphoricarpos Racemosus (Snow - 
perry). divisions 
Spireas, Anthony Waterer, Fre- 
beli, divisions 
Spirea Vanh 


100 2 
Buddleia Ile de France, medium, 
per 100 15. 
EDWARD LEHDE NURSERIES 
Gardenville, N. Y. 











BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue 
and any others on 

horticultural subjects 

are obtainable through 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


To call on Nursery and Florists’ Trade. 
Must be informed. Should have car. 
Start at once. State age, qualifications, 
experience and salary. References re- 
quired. Address No. 30, care of Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 











HELP WANTED 


Landscape and nursery salesman with 
car. Must identify all nursery varieties 
by sight and be capable of advising cus- 
tomers in landscape problems. Salary 
and commission. Large nursery on 
Long Island. State experience and age 
in first letter. Address No. 31, care 
American Nurseryman, 508 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 
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Hardy Garden Lilies 


up-to-size bulbs for Spring 
These are the leaders. Case 


Sound 

planting 

lots only 

Rt BR uM AGNIFICUM 
s ’ 9- 


200 per cuse 


Per case 
.. $13.50 
ee 55-tn., 158 por on 
11 to 13-in., 90 per 
AURATUM 
Sto 9%-in., 200 per case 
9 to 1l-in., 150 per case 
11 to 13-in., %” per case 
AUR. PLATYPHYLLU™M 
& to $-in., 200 per case.. 
11 to 13-in., 90 per case 
ALBUM 
7 to 9-in., 
TIGRINUM 
Single, 8 to 9-in., 
Single, 9 to 11-in 
Double, 8 to 9%-in.., 


BABY CASES 


100 BULBS, 8 to 9-INCH 


. $13.50 
14.00 
14.50 


$18.50 
18.50 


220 per case . $16.50 


200 per case. . $14.00 
159 per case... 14.00 
200 per case.. 16.25 


Per case 
Kubrum Magnificum : 
Auratum ........ 
Aur. Platyphyllum .. 
Album ... ‘ 
Tigrinum (Single) 
Tigrinum (Double) 
REGALE 
Single-crowned 
circum 
circum 
circum 
§ to 14-in. circum 
10 to 1ll-in. circum 
11 to 12-in. circum... 
j2-in, and up... 


BURLAP SQUARES 
For Balling Evergreens 
New Dutch Burlap, reinforced nat- 
ural loom self-edges—not “patent” 
self-edges that pull out. 8 sizes: 14-in 
to 40-in.; in bales of 500. Prices low 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 

Make crooked trees straight. For 
staking Dahlias, etc. Extra heavy and 
medium weight. Bale lots in 9 sizes 
from 3 to 10 ft 


RAFFIA 
best brands of natural 
Bale lots or less. 


100 
$5.50 


Grade A. 1000 
bt i 


' "30.00 450.00 


Four also 


colored 
GRANULATED PEAT 
Finely pulverized h ortic ultural 


grade in largest bales, 22 bushels up. 
Carloads or less. Low prices. 


For Service at All Times, 
Write or Wire 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL OFFER ON 
SPECIALTIES FOR NURSERYMEN 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 





Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











SCOTCH ENGLISH 


FINE HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
Superior quality for p ing and planti 
“HOLLANDIA” BURLAP SQUARES 
Best for balling plants and wrapping 
shrubs. Labor-saving A\-1 quality— 
lowest prices. Write for complete list 
NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT & SUPPLY A ae. 
89 Broad street, New York, 











Carefully selected. Finest quality 
and other refuse. 
Full size bales F.O.B. 
9 bales 

24 bales 

49 bales 

50 to 99 bales... 

100 to 500 bales = 
Carload, 650 to 800 bales 


PEAT MOSS 


Granulated Swedish = or 
ported; finest quality 


1 to 
10 to 
25 to 


each, $1.25 
each, 1.20 
each, 1.18 
each, 1.15 


German 


Approximately 22-bushel bales 
lto 9% bales 

10 to 24 bales 

25 or more bales 

-bushel bales 


F.o.b. Chicago 


SHEET MOSS 
All carefully 
fresh and green 


selected, 


large sheets 


Extra fancy, large sacks each, $1.25 


Ameriean Florist 





Free 
Gathered from the finest swamps 





SPHAGNUM MOSS 


It doesn't pay to buy 
poor, Moss 
Our quality is 
the 
for 


“woody” 
high 
economical 


Full 


most 
nursery use 


value in each bale. 


from sticks 


CHICAGO WOODS 


each, 
...each, 


F.O.B. Note: 
expected to advance 
25¢ to 50c per bale, 
due to the short crop. 


ORDER NOW. 


The price is 


$1.10 
1.08 
1.05 
1.03 
1.00 


LEAF MOLD 


Finest quality milled, 2 -bushel sacks, 
Approximate weight. 75 Ibs, 

1 to 4 bags, each 

5 to 9 bags, each 

10 or more bags, 

Carload, 20 tons 

F.o.b. Producer 


each 4 
per ton. $17.50 
Northern Indiana 





Catalogue of 
NURSERY SUPPLIES 
1936 edition mailed on request. 
Mention The American Nurseryman. 








s° Supply Co. 
Importers and Distributors 


I335 W. Randolph St... CHICAGO 
Phone: MONroe O121 








HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


OU ean get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soil, 


Dig in G.P.M,. Peat Moss before you do any 
planting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soil well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
bales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 


Address Dept. AM-21. 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, tl. Boston, Mass. 











TREE SEEDS 


Imported and Domestic 
200 lbs. Japanese Wild Pear Seed, 
1935 crop 
100 lbs. Chinese Wild Pear Seed, 
1935 crop 
for prompt shipment from Japan. 
Prices upon request. 
We solicit your inquiries for 
1936 crop Tree Seeds for Fall and 
Winter delivery. 
Indicate quantities of 
sired. 


RAFFIA AA QUALITY 


Forget-me-not brand 
Excellent for nurseries for 
grafting purposes. 


JULIUS LOEWITH, Inc. 


120 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


each de- 











LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 
THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 


COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 
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“PLEASE RECOMMEND-” 


Why not come to Twine Headquarters 
and make sure of getting the RIGHT 
TWINE for your purpose at the LOW- 
EST COST? Jute, Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
etc. Send a sample of what you are 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 


gation: 
Ask for folder “Knots the 


FREE! Sailors Use” with 8 pages, 


79 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 
any useful knot. Write today! 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


410 N. Wells St. Chicago 











PROFITS 
BLOOM 


wher you use 


GOODRICH 


RUBBER STRIPS 


AMERICAN NURSERYMA) 





CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


GRINKLED 
Waterproof Kraft 


Into the hands of nurserymen we 
have placed the reputation, the 
integrity of the manufacturer of 
Chase Saxolin Duplex Crinkled 
Waterproof Kraft. 


It is no longer an expedient nor 
an experiment, uniform quality 
. « retains the moisture . . at- 
tractive appearance gives prom- 
ise of cleanliness to cash and 


Faulty packing has crippled 
many a promising career in the 
growth of nursery stock. Safety 
is always the first consideration, 
nothing else is so important. 


Furnished in all standard widths 
up to and including 60 inches 
wide in convenient size rolls of 
200 yards, or ready cut sheet 
sizes which eliminate time and 


Recognized as the nursery- 
man’s ablest aid to successful 
and profitable budding, these 
strips are the product of years 
of research by America’s larg- 
est growers, working in co- 
operation with the Goodrich 
laboratories. They are fur- 
nished in two colors and vary- 
ing lengths to meet the needs 
of nurserymen engaged in all 
types of budding and grafting. 


labor during the busy shipping 


season. 
Co, 


carry customers . . security 
in shipping by rail and truck. 
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Advantages 
WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure PARAGON SPRAYER 


EST it for yourself. Compare results with what you 
have been getting from your present sprayer. Use any 
spray solution or cold water paint. Spray your nursery stock 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
out. Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerlu 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. Automatic agitator 
prevents solution from Seninien 
settling. We guarantee it No. 3 
never to clog while in use. 7/27ft- pive 
Ten days trial costs you 3 geusiee 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


pon today. 


They exert an even pressure without 
* cutting or injuring the bud as it 
expands with growth. 


Afford greater protection, thus en 
abling the bud to “make” more 
quickly and possess 
amount of vitality in a short time. 


Qn wuUNNSHAal 


Strips are scientifically compounded 
to deteriorate and fall from the plant 
after 3 or # weeks when most bud 
are fully knit. 
Can be applied easier and faster 
* than the old-fashioned raffia o 
twine; and no time or labor is re 
quired 7) prepare the strips before 
using them, 


Price lists and a complete line of 
stock sizes to suit your particular 
needs will be sent upon request. The 
Campbell -Hausfeld 
Company 
203 State Ave. 


Send prices and de 2 d 
Harrison, Ohio 


tails as per advertise 


THE 
ment in American 
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